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OUR SEVENTH VOLUME. 


With this number Tue Repvsuic enters 
upon its seventh volume. On the threshold 
of the most important political campaign in 
our history the publishers of the magazine 
feel the weight of the responsibilities which 
the new volume imposes upon them, Yet 
strong in the consciousness of being engaged 
in the cause of justice and good govern- 
ment, animated by a just pride in the work 
of the Republican party, impressed with the 
belief that no other organization can replace 
it, or secure to the people so much of personal 
liberty and respect at home and abroad, and 
encouraged by the liberal support which 
has been given to the magazine by the lead- 
ing citizens of every State and Territory, 
the publishers of Taz Reprusuic are deter- 
mined to take no steps backward, but to 
make the seventh volume even better than 
the ones preceding it. 

The work is an unselfish one. Every 
dollar of profit goes toward improving the 
magazine and extending its field of useful- 
ness, Its leading articles are the gratuitous 
contributions of able political writers, who 
have no selfish ends to serve, but who labor 
for the perpetuity of the Republican party 
because they see in it the only safety for 
the nation, the preservation of its liberties, 
the growth of intelligence, the protection 
and encouragement of free labor, and 
through these vital elements of national 
strength, the advancement of civilization 
throughout the world, 

Tug Rervsiic calls upon loyal citizens 
everywhere for their support. By contribu- 
ting to its subscription list they aid in the 








great work in which it is engaged. In re- 
turn they receive a fund of information nec- 
essary to an enlightened knowledge of pub- 
lic affairs to be found in no other periodical, 

The information imparted through Tue 
Rervs.uic, will be of especial value to those 
citizens who expect to take an active part in 
the pending campaign. To such its value 
cannot be overestimated. Its facts will be 
reliable ; its advice the result of experience 
and wisdom; and its conclusions as safe as 
human sagacity can make them. 

To its exchanges throughout the coun- 
try Tue Repusiic sends greeting. Their 
friendly notices and words of confidence 
have inspired it to greater efforts to increase 
its usefulness. From their columns it has 
gained a knowledge of the strength of the 
loyal sentiment throughout the country, 
and on this knowledge it bases the belief 
that the victory this fall will be even more 
decisive than that of 1872. 

Hard work is to be done everywhere, 
Organization must be complete to be effec- 
tive. There must be no drones in the hive, 
Men, women, and children who love their 
country and who desire to see it prosper must 
do all they can to contribute to the general 
work, They may not, as individuals, do 
much, but as organizations they can mould 
public opinion, and keep burning brightly 
the camp fires of patriotism throughout the 
land. Tue Repustic will labor to this end, 
and it calls upon its friends to extend to it 
the support which its labors require, and 
which it hopes by well-doing to deserve, 
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THE WORK OF THE CINCINNATI CONVENTION. 


A good beginning is a safe guarantee of 
successful results. The delegated represent- 
atives of the Republican party have done 
their work well. The country, from Maine 
to Oregon, gives a hearty indorsement to the 
nominees for President and Vice President. 
The great majority of the body-politic, whose 
highest aspirations are to see the cardinal 
principles of Republicanism sustained in 
their purity and strength, are inspired with 
new life and a nobler patriotism. This first 
important political work of the Centennial 
year is the harbinger of a new era in the 
life of the nation. Men have been selected 
whose social and political records are with- 
out a stain or a blemish. The impress of 
their lives will become a mark of distinction 
upon the national policy. Men in and out 
of office will be made to feel that honest 
purposes and acts are the safest avenues to 
public confidence and high respect. Char- 
acter rather than wealth will be made the 
standard of worth, and its attainment will 
become more the ruling principle in the 
future than it has been during the period 
that has elapsed since the close of the de- 
moralizing war, from the effects of which 
the country is still so sadly suffering. The 
people accept the nominations under an in- 
spiring conviction that wiser ways and better 
days are coming. 

THE CONVENTION. 
First Day’s Proceedings. 

At six minutes before noon, Wednesday, 
June 14th, Governor Morgan called the con- 
vention to order, and introduced Rev. Dr. 
Mullin, of Covington, Ky., who opened the 
proceedings with prayer. Exposition Hall 
was filled to its utmost vapacity, there being 
about 7,000 persons present, and about as 
many more were refused tickets of admis- 
sion. The arrangements for the delegates 
and the press were good. The platform was 
placed near the center of the hall, and 
elevated about six feet above the floor. 

_ HE OPENING ADDRESS, BY GOVERNOR MORGAN. 

Mr. Morgan followed the prayer with 
an address, saying: The day and hour 
had arrived when the _ representatives 
of the Republican party were invited 
to assemble to nominate candidates 
for President and Vice President. The 
duties of this convention are the most 
important of all during many years. In 
June, 1864, we were in the midst of a war 
for the preservation of the Union. He pro- 
ceeded to recount the leading political events 
connected with and growing out of that 
struggle. It was then suggested by the 


present chairman of the national committee 








that the party would not fulfill its whole 
duty unless it specifically declared for a con- 
stitutional amendment prohibiting slavery. 
This was received with great satisfaction. 
The amendment was ratified by twenty-nine 
States. Lincoln proclaimed it, and from that 
hour the sun has not risen upon a slave. 
[Applause.] The chairman urged an ad- 
herence to honest money, and suggested a 
constitutional amendment making the Presi- 
dential term six years, and the incumbent 
ineligible for re-election. [Applause.] He 
referred to General Grant as the splendid 
soldier and patriot. [Partial applause.] The 
chairman also favored the elevation of the 
civil service by instituting all needful and 
proper reforms, and said the candidates now 
nominated should be men whose lives give 
assurance of their sympathy. 
POMEROY TEMPORARY CHAIRMAN. 

At the conclusion Governor Morgan, in the 
name of the National Committee, nominated 
Hon. Theodore M. Pomeroy, of New York, 
for temporary chairman. The nomination 
was unanimously adopted, and Messrs. Bald- 
win, of Michigan, and Van Zandt, of Rhode 
Island, were appointed to conduct the tem- 
porary chairman to the platform. Mr. Pom- 
eroy came forward amid great applause, and 
after saying ‘‘I thank you most heartily for 
the compliment conferred by calling me to 
preside over the temporary organization of 
this convention,’’ he addressed the conven- 
tion as follows : 

SPEECH OF MR. POMEROY. 

GENTLEMEN OF THE ConvENTION: I thank 
you most heartily for the compliment con- 
ferred by calling me to preside over the 
temporary organization of this Convention. 
I have been so long withdrawn from practi- 
cal participation in political affairs that it is 
in obedience to custom rather than my own 
inclination that I occupy even a few mo- 
ments of your time in the consideration of 
the political situation and of the principles 
so long and so successfully intrusted to the 
keeping of the Republican party. Events 
have chased each other so rapidly from the 
inauguration of Abraham Lincoln to the 
closing year of the administration of General 
Grant, fraught with such fundamental 
changes in the whole theory and practice 
of government, that the consideration of 
them in the briefest manner is precluded 
upon an occasion suchas this. Briefas may 
be considered the existence of the Republican 
party none other in the history of the nation 
has for so long a consecutive period con- 
trolled its government without encountering 
popular defeat and still withstanding popu- 
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lar jealousy of political ascendency long con- 
tinued by any party, it is within the power 
of this convention to designate the coming 
President of the United States. Our folly 
may concede what the wisdom of the opposi- 
tion cannot achieve—our defeat at the polls 
in November. But such defeat can come 
from no other source, We are not met here 
as contending factions within the party to 
test, under various leaderships, our relative 
strength, but as representatives accepting a 
high responsibility, to extract from the 
crucible of conflicting opinions that type of 
American statesmanship which shall be ac- 
cepted as a worthy embediment of the prin- 
ciples of the party. Men as well as measures 
are to be weighed in the balance during the 
coming canvass, and neither must be found 
wanting to insuresuccess. The Republican 
party cannot continue to live by reason of 
its splendid achievements of the past, nor 
the Democratic party expect to be returned to 
power upon its glittering promises of reform 
inthe future. The former has but to present 
men—representatives of its principles; the 
latter must discover both men and principles. 
In former days, when party ties were firmer, 
when the immediate pressure of impending 
national calamities hedged us about and 
compelled party fidelity, the platform carried 
along the man, whoever hemight be. Party 
ties are looser now, and no platform is buoy- 
ant enough to float an unworthy candidate. 

The necessity of the continuance of the 
administrative policy of the Kepublican 
party, while not so apparent in immediate 
results, is as commanding, respecting future 
consequences, as at any time in its history. 
We are told that it has accomplished its mis- 
sion, and therefore has no longer a claim to 
live. Well, if it has, and the time for its 
dissolution has come, it can die triumphantly, 
exclaiming with the apostle of old, ‘‘I have 
fought a good fight, and have kept the faith.”’ 
It has fulfilled many missions; it fulfilled 
the mission of its birth in neutralizing the 
disastrous effects of the repeal of the Mis- 
souri Compromise, in saving to freedom the 
great Territories of the Northwest and bring- 
ing California into the sisterhood of States, 
undefiled by slavery and adorned like a bride 
in the glitter of her golden promise. It ful- 
filled the mission of its youth in accepting 
the irrepressible conflict, and it was a mis- 
sion worth living for, to have saved a nation- 
ality like ours, to have found 4,000,000 slaves 
and to have raised them to the dignity of 
American citizenship, and to have recon- 
structed the Federal Constitution so as to 
place the liberties of the citizen and the 
credit of the nation upon foundations strong 
enough to endure anything except the infe- 
licity of a Democratic administration. 

The mission of the manhood of the Repub- 





lican party, our mission of to-day, is to es- 
tablish on sure foundations, and make secure 
for the coming ages, the fruits of the war 
debt and of taxation through which the 
present has been achieved. The benefits to 
be derived by the individual citizen from the 
fourteenth and fifteenth constitutional amend- 
ments are to be secured through such ap- 
propriate legislation as Congress may devise. 
I ask the freedmen of the South if they are 
ready to aczept the Democratic party as the 
source of power from which is to flow the 
appropriate legislation to give effect to those 
amendments, I ask a candid public if the 
only anarchy that exists in the South to-day 
is not the anarchy caused by the opposition 
of the Democratic party, as such, to the 
principles adopted in the work of reconstruc- 
tion, and now a part of the fundamental law 
of the land? 

The Democratic party claims to accept the 
situation respecting the sacredness of the 
national debt and the inviolability of the 
national credit, and yet twenty million dol- 
lars of taxation will not make good the an- 
nual loss to the American people from the 
undefined and undefinable attitude and in- 
tentions of that party in regard to the pay- 
ment of the principal of the public debt. In 
the prosecution of the war to overthrow the 
rebellion, for the purpose of procuring the 
ready money to pay the army and navy and 
to provide the immense material of war, it 
became necessary to suspend specie pay- 
ments, to make a forced loan from the people 
by declaring the greenback a legal tender 
in payment of public and private indebted- 
ness, and yet, while claiming to be in favor 
of resumption of specie payments at some 
indefinite time and by means of some un- 
defined process, although eleven years have 
passed since the close of the war, it bit- 
terly opposes the payment of this forced loan 
or the taking of the first practical step toward 
resuming our position among the solvent 
nations of the civilized world. 

No, gentlemen, the late war was not a 
mere prize-fight for national supremacy ; it 
was the outgrowth of the conflict of irrecon- 
cilable moral, social, and political forces. 
Democracy had its lot with the moral, social, 
and political forces of the cause which was 
lost ; the Republican party with those which 
triumphed and survived. The preservation 
of the results of that victory devolves upon 
us here and now. Democracy has no tra- 
dition of the past, noimpulses of the present, 
no aspirations for the future fitting it for this 
task. The reaction of 1874 has already spent 
itself in a vain effort to realize the situation. 
It has simply demonstrated that no change 
in the machinery of the Government can be 
had outside of the Republican party without 
drawing with it a practical nullification of 
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the great work of reconstruction of the 
financial chaos and administrative revolu- 
tion. The present House of Representatives 
has succeeded in nothing except the develop- 
ment ofits own incapacity. 

From the inception of the Republican 
party in 1855 it has kept pace with the pro- 
gress of the times, accepting the early added 
responsibility of war, emancipation, taxation, 
and reconstruction, until the brightest pages 
of American history are but the lifestay of 
the Republican party. Of the whole mass 
of its constitutional amendments and legis- 
lative enactments it takes the responsibility, 
without apology. It has often erred, but it 
has never feared to act; and through its 
action the nation has lived. There has been 
corruption, but when it was discovered the 
order went forth, ‘‘Let no guilty man es- 
cape,’’? and the order has been executed. 
There has been want of harmony, but a plat- 
form unwavering in its declaration of prin- 
ciples, with candidates worthy of it, will 
weld together, as of old, into an unconquer- 
able army the great liberty-loving, law- 
abiding majority of the voters of the United 
States, and stamp with enduring success the 
results of the deliberations of this conven- 
tion. 

The speech was well received, as it de- 
served to be. It elicited earnest applause 
from every part of the building. The ref- 
erence to the order, ‘‘ Let no guilty man es- 
cape!’’ was received with especial fervor, 
which was renewed when he said that the 
order had been executed. In conclusion Mr. 
Pomeroy asked the further pleasure of the 
convention. 

OTHER TEMPORARY OFFICERS. 

On motion, Irving M. Bean, of Wisconsin, 
and H. H. Bingham, of Pennsylvanja, were 
appointed temporary secretaries, and KE. W. 
Hicks appointed sergeant-at-arms. 

NOMINATION OF COMMITTEES. 

The roll of States and Territories was then 
called for the nomination of committees on 
resolutions, credentials, organization, and 
rules of order of business. On motion, it 
was agreed to pass in the roll-call the States 
and Territories in which there are contest- 
ing delegations. 

RESOLUTION ON APJOURNMENT. 

Mr. McPherson, of Pennsylvania, offered 
a resolution that when the convention ad- 
journs it be to Tf o’clock to-morrow, at 
which time it will proceed to the nomination, 
with two speeches of ten minutes each, or 
one of twenty minutes, for each nominee. 

THE GERMAN REPUBLICAN SENTIMENT. 


Mr. Vance, of New York, offered a series 
of resolutions from the Republican Germans, 
indicating the German sentiment on the 





school, Sabbath, immigration, and other 
questions. 
NEW YORK REFORMERS. 

Mr. Curtis, of New York, presented the 
address of the Republican Reform Club of 
New York, which he asked to have read. 
Objection being made, the question was put 
to the convention, which was decided by an 
overwhelming vote to hear it. Mr. Cartis 
in response to calls to take the platform, 
proceeded to the stage amidst loud applause 
from both the floor and the galleries, and 
read the address of June 6 as heretofore 
published. The reference of the address to 
return to specie payments and thorough 
civil service reform elicited cheers. Refer- 
ence to oligarchy of Federal office-holders in 
connection with a New York Senator called 
forth applause from the galleries and partial 
applause from the floor. 

The conclusion of the reading was followed 
by prolonged and tumultuous applause and 
cries of ‘‘speech,’’ ‘‘speech.’’ Amid which 
Mr. Curtis returned to his seat 

The Reform Club’s address was referred to 
the Committee on Resolutions without debate. 
RESOLUTIONS — WOMEN’S RIGHTS —- REFERENCE 

WITHOUT DEBATE. 

Mr. Mason, of New York, offered the fol- 
lowing preamble and resolution : 

Whereas we remember with gratitude the 
services of the loyal women of the country— 

Resolved, We favor bestowal of political 
rights on all loyal citizens regardless of sex. 
[Laughter and applause. } 

Referred to the Committee on Resolutions. 

On motion of Mr. Pierce, of Mass., it was 
resolved that all addresses, memorials, and 
resolutions be referred without reading or 
debate. 

OTHER ADDRESSES. 

Senator Logan, Governor Noyes, Rev. Mr. 
Garnett, (colored,) of New York, Fred. 
Douglas, (colored,) of Washington, and Wm. 
A. Howard, of Michigan, made short and ap- 
propriate addresses. Mr. Howard said the 
success of the Republican party depended on 
enlisting the sympathies of all classes in it. 
Two classes have been heard from, and now 
he came forward to represent the great party 
of cripples. He referred to his election in 
the early days of the party. Since then the 
party had been making a history with a 
rapidity never approached by any other. 
It is the party of liberty. The Democratic 
party claims the right of liberty, also the 
liberty to murder the negroes and assassi- 
nate white men’s reputations. Mr. Howard, 
during part of his speech, occupied his seat 
rising frequently as he warmed up to his 
subject, and standing until his limbs were 
exhausted. Michigan, he said, had never 
trailed the Republican banner. She will 
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triumphantly cast her vote for the candidate | 
of this convention. But he earnestly urged | 
that while they stand by the sentiment, 
‘Let no guilty man escape,’’ to see to it also 
that no honest man shall have his reputation 
assassinated. [Great applause. ] 


THE GERMANS. 


A.J. Dittenhoffer, of N.Y. Mr. Chairman, 
on behalf of the National German Republi- 
can convention, recently assembled in this 
city, over which I had the honor to preside, | 
and in which twenty States were represented, 
I desire to present the following resolutions, 
to three of which I desire to call particular 
attention: First, advocating, in view of the 
recent decisions of the Supreme Court of the 
United States in declaring State legislation 
on the subject of the protection of immi- 
grauts unconstitutional, that the National 
Government legislate on the subject. Sec- 
ond, demanding a revision of treaties be- 
tween the foreign governments affecting 
naturalization and expatriation. Third, 
demanding non-sectarian schools [cheers] 
and 


TAXATION OF CHURCH PROPERTY, 


[applause,] as recommended by the Presi- 
dent of the United States in his message. 
[Applause.] I ask the permission of this 
convention that a committee of three, of 
which the Hon. Simon Wolf is chairman, be 
allowed to attend the session of the Commit- 
tee on Resolutions and discuss them. 

The secretary then read the resolutions, 
they being referred to the committee. They 
are as follows : 

The German Republican delegates of the | 
United States in convention assembled, in 
the city of Cincinnati, June 12 and 13, 1876, 





have adopted the following declatation of 
principles for the coming campaign, and} 
present the same to the National Republican | 
convention for its favorable consideration. | 

First. We declare our unalterable ad-| 
herence to the principles of the Republican | 
party, recognizing in their perpetuation the | 
only safeguard of the Republic. | 

Second. Free, non-sectarian schools; com- | 
pulsory education, and taxation of church | 
property, as expressed in the late message of | 
the President of the United States. 

Third. No recognition of any system of | 
worship by the State or Federal Government, | 


the recent decision of the Supreme Court 
declaring State legislation unconstitutional. 

Fifth. In a republic there can be but one 
class of citizens. The laws must give the 
same protection abroad as at home. Any 
discrimination between those adopted and 
those native-born are unjust, and such legis- 
lation 

SAVORS OF KNOW-NOTHINGISM, 

and is unworthy of American statesman- 


|ship. Therefore we demand a revision of 


existing treaties with foreign Governments, 
especially that of Germany, affecting natural- 
ization and expatriation. 

Sixth. The honor and integrity of the 
Republic lies primarily in a regulated sys- 
tem of civil service, based on moral charac- 
acter and capacity, and not solely on politi- 
cal service. 

Seventh. Opposition to all inflation and 
repudiation heresies, and no step backward 
on the road to resumption. 

Eighth. The maintenance of every amend- 
ment to the Constitution by the Federal 
power, and especially the rigid enforcement 
of every law affecting citizens South. 

Ninth. The Nation is supreme, and not 
the State. 

The resolutions were referred to the Com- 
mittee on Credentials. 

PERMANENT ORGANIZATION. 

Mr. Loring, from the Committee on Perma- 
nent Organization, reported as follows: 
PRESIDENT, EDWARD M’PHERSON, OF PENNSYL- 

VANIA; 
secretary, Irving M. Bean, of Wisconsin. 
Also a long list of vice presidents. (Mr. 
McPherson had been replaced on the Com- 
mittee on Resolutions by Wm. B. Mann, of 
Philadelphia.) The name of Ben. Wade as 
one of the vice presidents elicited applause. 

After some discussion of the motion to 
postpone the consideration of the report on 
permanent organization until after the con- 
testing delegations had been settled, the 
motion was tabled and the report was 
adopted. 

Mr. Pomeroy appointed Mr. Orton of New 
York, Mr. Donnan of Iowa, and Mr. McCor. 
mick of Arizona, a committee to conduct the 
permanent president to the chair. 

M’PHERSON’S ADDRESS. 
Mr. McPherson on taking the chair said: 








Sunday being recognized by the individual | ‘‘ Mr. Chairman and Gentlemen of the Con- 
and not in the Constitution of the United} ventibn, no one of you knows better than 
States. All legislation seeking to abridge} myself how entirely unworthy I am of this 
the personal rights of the citizen, with) high honor. It has come to me not only 
respect to its observance, is unconstitutional. | unsought, but with a feeling of absolute and 

Fourth. ‘he protection of immigrants by | uncontrollable surprise. But I have been 
the Federal power is an indispensable neces-| reared in the school of duty, and in the 
sity; legislation fostering and protecting this | politics of Pennsylvania it is a fundamental 
important factor in the prosperity of the| doctrine that every Republican shall do his 
Republic must be at once devised, in view of | whole duty. [Applause.] And therefore I 
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am here to accept this honor tendered by 
your committee and ratified by yourselves 
as an honor tendered to the great old Com- 
monwealth which has sent me as one of its 
delegates to this convention since 1856. In 
no one of the great contests has she ever 
faltered, [applause,] and in this Centennial 
convention she has turned an inflexible, de- 
fiant face to the enemy. She says no truce 
with treason, malignity, hate, or anything 
that is not national. [Applause.] She has 
determined to roll up for the nominees of 
this convention a majority such as will en- 
title her to continue to be what she has long 
been—and I say it with all respect—foremost 
in the Republican caucus.’’ [Cheers.] 

The Committee on Rules reporting that 
they were not ready to report, the cenven- 
tion adjourned until 10 o’clock Thursday, 
June 15. 


Second Day’s Proceedings. 


At 11:08 President McPherson called the 
convention to order, and presented Rev. Geo. 
Beecher, who opened the proceedings with 
prayer. 

George F. Hoar, of Massachusetts, pre- 
sented a memorial of the National Woman's 
Suffrage Association. As this paper must go 
to the Committee on Resolutions, Mr. Hoar 
moved that Mrs. Sara J. Spencer be heard 


by the convention for ten minutes. Agreed 
to. [Applause. ] 
Mrs. Spencer came forward. She pro- 


ceeded to present in a concise form the 
claims of the women citizens to practical 
recognition, and criticised the failure of the 
speakers yesterday to plead for them. The 
conclusion of her brief speech was received 
with applause. 


REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON RULES. 


Mr. Cessna, from the Committee on Rules 
and Order of Business, made the following 
report: 

To the Honorable the President and Members 
of the Republican National Convention: Your 
committee to whom was referred the matter 
of rules and order of business beg leave to 
submit the following rules, including the 
order of business for the government of this 
convention, as follows, to wit: 

Rule 1. Upon all subjects before the con- 
vention the States shall be called in alpha- 
betical order, and next the Territories and 
the District of Columbia. 

Rule 2. Each State shall be entitled to 
double the number of its Senators and Rep- 
resentatives in Congress, according to the 
late apportionment, and each Territory and 
the District of Columbia shall be entitled 
to two votes. The votes of each delegation 


shall be reported by its chairman. 
Rule 3. The report of the committee on 





credentials shall be disposed of before the 
report of the committee on platform and res- 
olutions is acted upon, and the report of the 
committee on platform and resolutions shall 
be disposed of before the convention pro- 
ceeds to the nomination of candidates for 
President and Vice President. 

Rule 4. In making the nomination for 
President and Vice President in no case shall 
the calling of the roll be dispensed with when 
it shall appear that any candidate has re- 
ceived the majority of votes cast. The presi- 
dent of the convention shall announce the 
question to be, ‘‘Shall the nomination of the 
candidates be made unanimous ?’’ but if no 
candidate shall have received a majority 
of the votes, the Chair shall direct the vote 
to be again taken, which shall be repeated 
until some candidate shall have received a 
majority of the votes cast, and when any 
State has announced its vote it shall so stand 
until the ballot is announced, unless in case 
of a numerical error. 

Rule 5. When a majority of the delegates 
of any two States shall demand that a vote 
be recorded, the same shall be taken by the 
States, Territories, and the District of Colum- 
bia, the secretary calling the roll of States 
and Territories in the order heretofore stated, 
and the District of Columbia. 

Rule 6. In the record of the votes by 
States the vote of each State, Territory, and 
the District of Columbia shal! be announced 
by the chairman, and in case the votes of 
any State, Territory, or the District of Col- 
umbia shall be divided the chairman shall 
announce the number of votes cast for any 
candidate or for or against any proposition. 

Rule 7. When the previous question shall 
be demanded by the majority of the dele- 
gates from any State, and the demand sec- 
onded by two or more States, and the call 
sustained by a majority of the convention, 
the question shall then be proceeded with 
and disposed of according to the rules of 
the House of Representatives in similar 
cases. 

Rule 8. No member shall speak more than 
once on the same question, nor longer than 
five minutes, unless by leave of the conven- 
tion, except that delegates presenting the 
name of a candidate shall be allowed ten 
minutes in presenting the name of such can- 
didate. 

Rule 9. The rules of the House of Repre- 
sentatives shall be the rules of this conven- 
tion, so far as they are applicable and not 
inconsistent with foregoing rules. 

Rule 10. A Republican national committee 
shall be appointed, to consist of one mem- 
ber from each State, Territory, and District 
represented in this convention. 

Therollshall be called, and the delegation 
from each State, Territory, and District shall 
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name through their chairman a person to 
act as member of such committee. 
Joun Cessna, Chairman, 
R. A. Dawson, Secretary. 


THE PLATFORM. 


The Committee on Resolutions reported 
the following platform, which was read by 
General Hawley: 

When, in the economy of Providence, this 
land was to be purged of human slavery, 
and when the strength of the Government 
of the people, by the people, for the people, 
was to be demonstrated, the Republican 
party came into power. Its deeds have 
passed into history, and we look back to 
them with prile, incited by their memories 
and high aims for the good of our country 
and mankind; and, looking to the future 
with unfaltering courage, hope, and purpose, 
we, the representatives of the party in Na- 
tional Convention assembled, make the fol- 
lowing declaration of principles: 

First. The United States of America is a 
nation, not a league. By the combined 
workings of the National and State Govern- 
ments under their respective Constitutions 
the rights of every citizen are secured at 
home and protected abroad and the common 
welfare promoted. 

Second. The Republican party has pre- 
served those governments to the hundredth 
anniversary of the nation’s birth, and they 
are now embodiments of the great truths 
spoken at its cradle, that all men are created 
equal; that they are endowed by their Cre- 
ator with certain inalienable rights, among 
which are life, liberty, and the pursuit of 
happiness ; that for the attainment of these 
ends governments have been instituted 
among men, deriving their just poavers frem 
the corisent of the governed; until these 
truths are cheerfully obeyed, or if needed 
be vigorously enforced, the work of the Re- 
publican party is unfinished. 

Third. The permanent pacification of the 
Southern section of the Union, the complete 
protection of all its citizens in the free en- 
joyment of ali their rights, are duties to 
which the Republican party is sacredly 
pledged. [Applause.] The power to pro- 
vide for the enforcement of the principles 
embodied in the recent constitutional amend- 
ments is vested by those amendments in the 
Congress of the United States, and we de- 
clare it to be the solemn obligation of the 
legislative and executive departments of the 
Government to put into immediate and vig- 
orous exercise all their constitutional powers 
for removing any just causes of discontent 
on the part of any class, and securing to 
every American citizen complete liberty and 
exact equality in the exercise of all civil, 
political, and public rights. [Applause.] 





To this end we imperatively demand a Con- 
gress and Chief Executive whose courage 
and fidelity to these duties shall not falter 
until these results are placed beyond dispute 
or recall. [Applause. ] 

Fourth. In the first act of Congress signed 
by President Grant the National Government 
assumed to remove any doubts of purpose to 
discharge all just obligations to public cred- 
itors, and solemnly pledged its faith to make 
provision at the earliest practicable period 
for redemption of the United States notes in 
coin. [Cheers.] Commercial prosperity, 
public merits, and national credit demand 
that this promise be fulfilled by a continuous 
and steady progress to specie payment. 
[Loud and long continued applause. ] 

Fifth. Under the Constitution the Presi- 
dent and heads of Departments are to make 
nominations for office, the Senate is to advise 
and consent to appointments, and the House 
of Representatives is to accuse and prosecute 
faithless officers. The best interests of the 
public service demand that this distinction 
be respected, that Senators and Representa- 
tives who may be judges and accusers should 
not dictate appointments to office. The in- 
variable rule for appointments should have 
reference to the honesty, fidelity, and capa- 
city of appointees, giving to the party in 
power those places where harmony and vigor 
of administration require its policy to be 
represented, but permitting all others to be 
filled by persons selected with the sole refer- 
ence to efficiency of public service and the 
right of citizens to share in the honor of 
rendering faithful service to the country. 

Sixth. We rejoice in the quickened con- 
science of the people concerning political 
affairs, and will hold all public officers to a 
rigid responsibility, and engage that the 
prosecution and punishment of all who be- 
tray official trust shall be speedy, thorough, 
and unsparing. ([Cheers.] 

Seventh, The public school system of the 
several States is the bulwark of the Ameri- 
can Republic, and with a view to its security 
and permanence we recommend an amend- 
ment to the Constitution of the United States 
forbidding the application of any public 
funds or property for the benefit of any school 
or institution under sectarian control. [Great 
cheering, continued several minutes. In 
response to repeated calls General Hawley 
read the plank a second time, and the dele- 
gates and audience repeated cheers. ] 

Kighth. The revenue necessary for current 
expenditures and the obligations of the public 
debt must be largely derived from the duties 
upon importations, which, so far as possible, 
should be adjusted to promote the interest 
of American labor and advance the prosperity 
of the whole country. [Cheers. ] 

Ninth, We reaflirm our opposition to fur- 
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ther grants of the public lands to corpora- 
tions and monopolies, and demand that the 
national domain be devoted to free homes 
for the people. 

Tenth. It is the imperative duty of the 
Government to modify existing treaties with 
European Governments, that the same pro- 
tection shall be afforded to adopted Ameri- 
can citizens that is given to native-born, 
and all necessary laws be passed to protect 
emigrants in the absence of power in the 
State for that purpose. 

Eleventh. It is the immediate duty of Con- 
gress to fully investigate the effect of the 
emigration and importation of Mongolians 
on the-moral and material interests of the 
country. 

Twelfth. The Republican party recognizes 
with approval the substantial advance re- 
cently made towards the establishment of 
equal rights for women by the many impor- 
tant amendments effected by Republican 
legislatures in the laws which concern the 
personal and property relations of wives, 
mothers, and widows, and by the appoint- 
ment and election of women to the superin- 
tendence of education, charities, and other 
public trusts; the honest demands of this 
class of citizens for additional rights and 
privileges and immunities should be treated 
with respectful consideration. [Applause. ] 

Thirteenth. The Constitution confers upon 
Congress sovereign power over the Territo- 
ries of the United States for their govern- 
ment, and in the exercise of this power it is 
the right and duty of Congress to prohibit 
and extirpate in the Territories that relic of 
barbarism, polygamy ; and we demand such 
legislation as shall secure this end and the 
supremacy of American institutions in all 
the Territories. [Applause.] 

Fourteenth. The pledges which the nation 
has given to our soldiers and sailors must 
be fulfilled ; a grateful people will always 
hold those who periled their lives for the 
country’s preservation in the kindest re- 
membrance. 

Fifteenth. We sincerely deprecate all sec- 
tional feeling and tendencies. We there- 
fore note with deep solicitude that the Dem- 
ocratic party counts as its chief hope of suc- 
cess upon the electoral vote of a united 
South, secured through the efforts of those 
whowererecently arrayed against the nation, 
and we invoke the earnest attention of the 
country to the grave truth that a success 
thus achieved would reopen sectional strife 
and imperil national honor and human 
rights. 

Sixteenth. We charge the Democratic 
party as being the same in character and 
spirit as when it sympathized with treason, 
and with making its control of the House of 
Representatives the triumph and opportu- 





nity of the nation’s recent foes; with reas- 
serting and applauding in the National Capi- 
tol the sentiments of unrepented rebellion ; 
with sending Union soldiers to the rear; 
with deliberately proposing to repudiate the 
plighted faith of the Government ; with being 
equally false and imbecile upon the overshad- 
owing financial question ; with thwarting the 
ends of justice by its partisan mismanagement 
and obstruction of investigation ; with prov- 
ing itself, through the period of its ascend- 
ency in the lower house of Congress, utterly 
incompetent to administer the Government. 
We warn the country against trusting a 
party thus alike unworthy, recreant, and 
incapable. [Cheers.] 

Seventeenth. The National Administration 
merits commendation for its honorable work 
in the management of domestic and foreign 
affairs, and President Grant deserves the 
continued and hearty gratitude of the Amer- 
ican people for his patriotism and his im- 
mense servicein war and in peace. [Cheers. ] 

NOMINATIONS FOR PRESIDENT. 

The following names were then presented 
of gentlemen as candidates for the Presi- 
dency. The record of each was presented 
in a brief address by the gentleman present- 
ing the name, and occasionally by other 
friends : 

Hon. Marshall Jewell, by Mr. Kelly, of 
Connecticut. 

Hon. Oliver P. Morton, by R. W. Thomp- 
son, of Indiana. 

Hon. B. H. Bristow, by General Harlan, 
of Kentucky. 

Hon. J. G. 
Illinois. 

Hon. Roscoe Conkling, by Mr. Woodford, 
of New York. 

Hon. R. B. Hayes, by Governor Noyes, 
of Ohio. 

Hon. J. F. Hartranft, by Mr. Bartholo- 
mew, of Pennsylvania, 

The convention then adjourned until ten 
o’clock Friday. 

Third Day’s Proceedings. 

The Republican National Convention com- 
pleted its labors Friday by nominating Gov- 
ernor Rutherford B. Hayes, of Ohio, for the 
Presidency, and Hon. William A. Wheeler, 
of New York, for the Vice Presidency. The 
balloting began as soon as the Convention 
met in the morning. Before the result of 
the first ballot was announced Mississippi 
wished to correct her vote, which raised a 
question whether this could be done under 
the rules adopted the day before on this 
subject. After a brief explanation, the cor- 
rection was allowed, and the result of the 
ballot was announced by the Secretary. 
There was no choice, the highest number of 
votes being given for Mr. Blaine, which was 
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285. Governor Hayes had 61. The second 
ballot being taken, a protracted debate 
occurred on the right of four Pennsylvania 
delegates to vote independently, the rules 
under which the delegation acted requiring 
them to vote as‘a unit. In the end, the 
Convention sustained the decision of the 
Chair, allowing the delegates to vote as they 
pleased. The result of the ballot was then 
announced, which still showed no choice. 
The balloting still went on, until, on the 
sixth ballot, Blaine had 308 votes. The 
names of Morton and Bristow were then 
withdrawn, and the seventh and decisive 
ballot gave Governor Hayes 384 and Mr. 
Blaine 351. Governor Hayes was then de- 
clared the nominee of the Convention amid 
the wildest enthusiasm. For Vice President 
Hon. William A. Wheeler, of New York; 
Stewart L. Woodford, of New York; Joseph 
R. Hawley, of Connecticut; Theodore Fre- 
linghuysen, of New Jersey, and Marshall 
Jewell, of Connecticut, were successively 
nominated. The roll was called, and about 
half the States had responded, giving Mr. 
Wheeler 366 votes, when, on motion, his 
nomination was made unanimous. This 
completed its work, and the Sixth National 
Republican Convention adjourned with 
cheers for the ticket. 
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THE CANDIDATES. 
Rutherford B. Hayes, of Ohio. 
Rutherford B. Hayes, nominated at Cin- 
cinnati by the Republican National Conven- 
tion for President of the United States, has 
had an active and important career. He was 
born in Delaware county, Ohio, October 4, 
1822. After receiving acollegiate education 
at Kenyon College, Gambia, Ohio, he studied 
law in Columbus. With the preparation he 
thus received he entered the law school of 
Harvard College, where he graduated with 
credit. He began the practice of his profes- 
sion in Cincinnati, and met with so much 
success that he was appointed solicitor of 
that city. His genial manners and abilities 
made him exceedingly popular in his profes- 
sion, and his practice was rapidly growing 














when the war of the rebellion broke out. 
He was then just thirty-nine years old, in 
the prime of his life, and engaged in many 
important cases, but the call for troops was 
the signal for him to throw aside the advo- 
cate’s gown and don the equipments of the 
soldier. He proffered his services at once, 
and on the 7th of June, 1861, was appointed 
major of the 21st Ohio Infantry Regiment. 
His first services were with Rosecrans in 
West Virginia, and for a time was judge ad- 
vocate on that General’s staff. In Novem- 
ber, 1862, he was promoted to a lieutenant 
coloneley, and took command of the 23d 
Ohio, and continued to command it during 
the spring campaign in West Virginia and 
the autumn campaign under General McClel- 
lan, until he was wounded at the battle of 
South Mountain. He was appointed colonel 
of the 79th Ohio in the same year, but was 
prevented by his wound from assuming com- 
mand, and afterward was transferred back 
to his former regiment, the 23d. December 
25, 1862, he was placed in command of the 
1st Brigade, Kanawha division, and held it 
until Sheridan’s victory at Winchester in 
September, 1864, when he took command of 
the division, leading it through the battles 
of the year. Whitelaw Reid, now editor of 
the New York Tribune, relates this anecdote 
of Col. Hayes at the battle of Winchester : 
He was leading his men when suddenly they 
came upon a morass some sixty yards wide ; 
the water was waist deep, and in some places 
overgrown with heavy moss almost strong 
enough to bear the weight of a man, while 
the bottom was soft and miry. This seemed 
an impassable obstacle, and the whole line 
hesitated. Not so Colonel Hayes. He im- 
1 | mediately spurred his horse into the slough 
under a thick fire of artillery and musketry. 
When about half-way across the animal 
mired hopelessly, and then the Colonel dis- 
mounted and waded out, being the first man 
to cross. All through the action he was ex- 
posed continually ; men fell all around him, 
and his adjutant fell by his side. 

In October, 1864, Colonel Hayes was ap- 
pointed brigadier general for gallant and 
meritorious services at the battles of Win- 
chester, Fisher’s Hill, and Cedar Creek. In 
the spring of 1865 he commanded an expe- 
dition against West Virginia, and was en- 
gaged in it when the war terminated. After- 
ward he was promoted to be major general 
for gallant and distinguished services. He 
was engaged in much severe service and 
participated in many battles, but always 
bore himself bravely. Before the close of 
the war he had been elected a member of 
Congress, and in 1866 was re-elected by a 
handsome majority. Although he was a 
good lawyer, and had often pleaded before 
the courts, General Hayes sat in Congress 
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three sessions without making a single elab- 
orate speech. He was noted, however, for 
his fidelity to Republican convictions and 
soundness of judgment. In 1867 he was 
unanimously nominated by his party for 
Governor of Ohio, and after a spirited con- 
test, in which he took an active part, and 
which was complicated by the negro-suffrage 
question, he was elected over Allen G.Thur- 
man by a majority of 2,983 in a total poll of 
483,000, thus narrowly escaping defeat. He 
was renominated at the close of his term in 
1869, and again elected by a majority of 
7,518 over George H. Pendleton. In 1872 
he was beaten for Congress by Banning, 
Liberal Republican. The next appearance 
of Mr. Hayes as a candidate was last fall, 
when he was nominated on the public-school 
platform after a sharp contest with Judge 
Taft, whose candidacy in opposition to Mr. 
Hayes was no fault of his own, but was due 
entirely to a letter Mr. Hayes wrote the night 
before the convention, of which the follow- 
ing is an extract: ‘‘I cannot allow my name 
to be used against Judge Taft. He became 
a candidate after I declined. He is a pure 
man and a sound Republican. I will not 
accept a nomination obtained with contest 
against him.’’ The pith and point of the 
voluntary indorsement which Mr. Hayes 
gives to Judge Taft lies in the fact that the 
contest of the convention turned on an ener- 
getic effort to placate the Liberal Republican 
party by his nomination. The attempt failed, 
and Mr. Hayes became a candidate, accept- 
ing the nomination by telegraph the same 
day. In the bitter and hard-fought canvass 
which followed Mr. Hayes was successful, 
receiving a majority of 5,544 over Mr. Allen. 
Governor Hayes is not a brilliant man, but 
an able one, and will make an excellent Presi- 
dent. He is no orator, but an efficient ad- 
ministrative officer. The last public office he 
held was that of Centennial commissioner, 
which he resigned when he became Governor. 

William A. Wheeler, of New York. 

Hon. William A. Wheeler, unanimously 
nominated for Vice President, is one of the 
best men who could have been chosen for the 
place, and one who will give satisfaction to 
the party throughout the nation. Like Gen. 
Hayes, who heads the ticket, his character 
is negative rather than positive. He has 
long been in public life, but until recently 
has achieved but slight distinction. Mr. 
Wheeler was born at Malone, Franklin coun- 
ty, New York, June 3, 1819. He had a 
common-school education, and spent a year 
in study at the University of Vermont, and, 
after passing seven years in a lawyer’s office 
in his native county, was in 1849 admitted 
to practice. After a few years’ practice he 
was elected district attorney as a Democrat, 
and when his term expired (he had changed 








his politics in the mean time) he was elected 
to the New York Assembly as a Whig. He 
was re-elected, but at the close of his second 
term retired to the practice of his profession. 
A short time afterward he became first the 
cashier of his local bank, a position he held 
for fourteen years, and at alater date became 
president of the Ogdensburg and Rouse’s 
Point railroad, continuing in the supervision 
of the road for eleven years. At the death 
of the Whig party he became a Republican, 
and entered the State Senate in January, 
1858, to take his seat in the first legislature 
fully controlled by the Republican party. 
Robert Campbell, a Republican, was at the 
time Lieutenant Governor, and the position 
of president pro tem., to which Mr. Wheeler 
was elected, was, in consequence, a purely 
honorary position. Through the sessions of 
1858 and 1859 Mr. Wheeler served in the 
Senate, and in the fall of the last-named 
year he was elected to a seat in the Thirty- 
seventh Congress, carrying all three of the 
strong Republican counties—Clinton, Essex, 
and Franklin—of which the Sixteenth dis- 
trict was thencomposed. In all the debates 
and votes of that exciting war session he 
was uniformly on the side of the Union and 
liberty. After the close of the Thirty-seventh 
Congress Mr. Wheeler did not enter public 
service until 1867, when he was elected a 
member of the New York State Constitutional 
Convention, of which he was subsequently 
chairman. His only speech was made upon 
taking the chair, and it was radical to the 
core, and strongly pronounced in favor of 
negro suffrage. In 1868 he was re-elected a 
member of Congress, and has served econtin- 
uously down to this day. He has been either 
chairman or a member of many important 
committees, and it was he who arranged the 
famous Louisiana compromise. He isa friend 
of public improvements and a good protec- 
tionist, whose nomination will be heartily 
seconded in Pennsylvania. 
CONGRATULATORY DISPATCHES. 

Immediately upon hearing of Governor 
Hayes’ nomination the following dispatches 
passed over the wires : 

Wasuineton, D. C., June 16, 1876. 
To Gov. R. B. Hayes, Columbus, Ohio: 

I offer you my sincerest congratulations 
on your nomination. It will be alike my 
highest pleasure, as well as my first political 
duty, to do the utmost in my power to pro- 
mote your election. The earliest moments 
of my returning and confirmed health will 
be devoted to securing you as large a vote 
in Maine as she would have given for my- 
self. J. G. Buaine. 
"To which Mr. Hayes replied : 

Cotumsus, Ouro, June 16. 
To Hon. J. G. Blaine, Washington: 
Your kind dispatch has touched me most 
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deeply, and I hardly know how to respond 
in fitting terms. The assurance of your 
sympathy and support nerves me for the 
contestin which we are about to enter. With 
your returning health and strength, I see an 
omen of Republican success. I trust that 
all trace of your recent illness will speedily 
disappear; that you may speedily be re- 
stored to your family and country. I send 
you my first dispatch since the nomination. 
R. B. Hayes. 

Senator Morton sent the following dis- 
patch to Governor Hayes: 

I congratulate you upon your nomination 
for the Presidency, and shall labor earnestly 
for your success. O. P. Morton. 

Secretary Bristow also telegraphed Gov- 
ernor Hayes as follows: 

Governor R. B. Hayes, Columbus, Ohio: 

I beg you to accept my earnest and hearty 
congratulations. Your nomination secures 
victory in November. B. H. Bristow. 

Immediately upon the receipt of the news 
in Harrisburg of the nomination of General 
Hayes the following dispatch was sent: 

Harrispure, Pa., June 16, 1876. 
General R. B. Hayes, Columbus, Ohio : 

I most sincerely congratulate you on your 
nomination. Pennsylvania will surely give 
you her vote in November. 

J. F. HaRrranrt. 





The following dispatch from Senator 
Conkling to Governor Hayes was sent imme- 
diately after the nomination of the latter 
was announced : 

June 16, 1876. 
Governor Hayes, Columbus, Ohio : 

I heartily congratulate the country, the 
Republican party, and you on your nomina- 
tion. You need no assurance of the 
cordiality of my support. 

Sincerely yours, 

Roscok ConkKLinG. 

Shortly after the nomination of Governor 
Hayes, the Kentucky delegation received 
the following telegram from Colonel Bristow : 

Wasuinoton, June 16, 1876. 
Hon. James M. Harlan: 

I congratulate the Convention on its good 
work in nominating Governor Hayes, and I 
rejoice that my friends have helped to do it. 
You have secured a victory for us in Novem- 
ber by giving us a true man for whom every 
Republican can vote. 

B. H. Bristow. 

HON. RICHARD SMITH TO MR. BRISTOW, 
Cincinnati, June 16, 1876. 

Hon. B. H. Bristow, Washington, D. C.: 

You were not nominated, but your honored 
name, your grand achievements, and the 
patriotism of your friends saved the party 
and the country. RIcHARD SMITH. 





ONWARD. 


The march of the Republican party is to 
be onward! The critical period in its career 
has been passed. Political sagacity and 
unselfish patriotism have triumphed in the 
abandonment at Cincinnati ofall personal con- 
siderations and factional interests, in the all- 
absorbing desire to securea ticket that would 
command universal confidence and assure 
the nation that the great party of freedom 
was still to move onward in the path of pro- 
gress, united in all needed reforms, inspired 
by a common loyalty, and presenting an 
unbroken front to the enemies of good gov- 
ernment. 

For this self abnegation, the surrender- 
ing of personal favorites, and the unanimity 
displayed by all when the choice of the con. 


vention was made known, the delegates of | 


the several States deserve and will receive 
the thanks and gratitude of the country. 
They bridged over our only danger, and 
made certain a victory which to many good 








citizens had hitherto been regarded as doubt- 
ful. 

The House of Representatives was lost by 
a defensive campaign. It will be recovered 
by the aggressive one now made possible. 
Under Hayes and Wheeler there will be no 
retreats sounded, no forced entrenchment of 
position, but a steady and irresistible for- 
ward movement that will not cease until 
every State lost is recovered, and every 
position captured by Democracy is again 
under the Republican flag. 

To believe otherwise would be to insult 
the intelligence and patriotism of the nation. 
Even those who have acted in good faith 
against the party, believing that Democracy 
had reformed and was capable of administer- 
ing the Government, must have become 
convinced of their error by the repetition of 
follies on the part of the House of Represen- 
tatives equal, if not surpassing, those which 
drove the Democracy from power in 1860. 
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If it has done nothing more, the Democratic 
party has at least opened the eyes of tens of 
thousands to its utter incapacity to even 
legislate for the interest of the nation. 
Under its control needed legislation has 
been denied; the appropriation bills neces- 
sary to carry on the Government have been 
suspended; absolutely nothing has been 
done except to waste millions of the people’s 
money in investigations conceived in partisan 
malice and carried on for the sole purpose 
of securing for the Democratic party cheap 
political capital for the Presidential cam- 
paign. 

Good citizens everywhere have watched 
these proceedings with anxiety and disgust, 
and will hail with rejoicing the prospect, 
now offered, of a deliverance from the mis- 
rule which if long continued would bank- 
rupt the nation and cover its name with dis- 
grace and reproach. 

All hail to the awakened patriotism of the 


thorough and effective. Let organization be 
effected in every town, county, and State 
throughout the land. Induce, through per- 
sonal canvass, every citizen to joinin the 
work who believes that loyalty is better than 
disloyalty, and good government more to be 
desired than bad government. The enemy 
is desperate and well organized, and will 
not hesitate to take every advantage that 
can be obtained through fraud, violence, and 
deception. To defeat their schemes, to repel 
every attack, to beat them on the skirmish 
line and in open battle, requires courage, 
unity of action, and a patriotism such as 
| saved the nation when the rebel allies of 
Democracy tried for four years to destroy it. 

These elements of strength exist in our 
party. If they are dormant the promise 
which comes from the names of Hayes and 
| Wheeler should excite them to activity. If 
| they have been withheld since the close of 
| the war, the common danger which threatens 





people, and to the standard bearers chosen | the Republic from the ascendency of Democ- 
to lead them out of darkness into light! Let racy should arouse them to again volunteer 
every banner have inscribed upon it, ‘‘union | for the general defense. The Republican 
of good men for the preservation of good gov- party has chosen a man to lead it worthy of 
ernment.’’ Let every honest citizen lay its principles. We call upon the friends of 
aside petty jealousies and local disputes, and law and order to make the victory under 
join with his neighbors in making the work him as glorious as any in our history. 





AN ENCOURAGING OUTLOOK. 


The old army is again united. From the{ The Convention has done its duty well. 
highest officer to the soldier in the ranks | Its delegates will receive from their constitu- 
the determination is general to join hands in | ents heartfelt thanks, and be long remem- 
the work to be done in the Presidential cam- | bered as patriots who laid aside personal 
paign and to follow the banner of Hayes and | likes and dislikes for the public welfare. 
Wheeler to a glorious victory in November | The platform has the true ring, the men 
next. placed upon it are of the right stamp, and, if 

Encouragement comes from all quarters. | we mistake not the necessities of the hour, 
North, South, East, and West send cheering | the work performed will take its place in 
assurances of a spirit of unity in the Repub- | history as second, at least, if not equal, to 
lican party such as has not been known | the patriotic labors that gave Lincoln to the 
since the fiery trials of the war period. The | nation in 1860. 
names of Hayes and Wheeler have been ac-| The work ofthe Convention ended with 
cepted everywhere as the promise of reform | the selection of the ticket. The work of the. 
wherever needed, and as the pledge that loy- | people has just commenced. Will it be per- 
alty and ability are to guard in the future, | formed wisely and well? We believe it will, 
as in the past, the interests of the Govern- | for never before in our history were the peo- 
ple—the loyal people—more in earnest to 





ment. 
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protect the Government from the fatal 
effects of Democratic control than at the 
present time. 

Among intelligent men the conclusion is 
almost universal that the Democratic party, 
as shown by its transactions in the House of 
Representatives, is totally unfit to govern 
the nation, and that to continue its present 
power over legislation, er to extend it over 
the functions of the Executive branch, would 
be little short of nationalsuicide. The popu- 
lar feeling that carried Democracy into 
power in 1874 no longer exists. Those who 
believed it true to the Government and able 
to legislate for its best interests have opened 
their eyes to the fatal error into which they 
were led. They see the Democratic party 
holding one branch of the National Legisla- 
ture, and using its power therein, not for the 
purpose of advancing the country, but for 
the sole purpose of advancing its selfish and 
partisan interests. They are forced to the 
conclusion that Democracy is as corrupt to- 
day as when it was driven from power, and 
as disloyal in its affiliation as when the guns 
of the rebel army were turned against the 
authority of the nation. 

We may therefore reasonably expect large 
accessions from the disaffected element 
which left our party a few years since, and 
positive activity from thousands throughout 
the land, who, under the false belief.that the 
two parties were about the same, grew apa- 
thetic in the support of Republicanism. 

The opposition will be composed of the ex- 
Confederate element in the South, the igno- 
rant and bigoted voters of the North, and 
that large class of unprincipled men found 
with Democracy at all times, urging its 
claims, directing its movements, and sharing 
in its plunder whenever successful. The 
power of this opposition should not be under- 
rated. It would be folly to accept the supe- 
riority of our party as proof positive that it 
will be victorious in the pending campaign. 
Throughout the land every safeguard must 
be adopted, every weak point must be 
strengthened, every movement of the enemy 
watched. Vigilance must be practiced every- 
where. Those who believe that law and 
order are better than misrule and anarchy 
should band together for the common de- 





fense. Organization should be commenced 
at once. Through it, the true state of affairs, 
wherever Democracy has obtained control, 
should be made known to the people. Doc- 
uments—giving facts and figures that can- 
not bedenied—should be circulated. Weekly 
meetings should be held by Republicans in 
every town, city, and county in the land, so 
that when the great battle is fought in No- 
vember it will be, what it must be in real- 
ity, simply a struggle between the forces of 
enlightenment and public virtue and the 
forces of ignorance and vice. There is vic- 
tory in the air! Let the loyal people prove 
by their labors that they deserve to achieve it. 
——<—a 

Tue Two Parties.—The Republican party 
has been upon trial for the past fifteen years, 
and what has it shown? The grandest record 
of good deeds, substantial reforms, and offi- 
cial integrity ever presented in history. 
Its responsibilities have been greater than 
any party was ever before called upon to bear. 
Its trusts have been sacred in their charac- 
ter. It has held in its keeping personal 
liberty, the rights and privileges of individ- 
uals, and the very existence of the nation. 
It has expended and collected thousands of 
nillions for the common defense and general 
wellare, and has shown in all of its transac- 
tions a regard for the people who trusted it, 
and for whose protection it was organized. 
Surely if noble deeds and great achieve- 
ments entitle a party to consideration, the 
Republican party has earned by its splendid 
career the thanks and gratitude of the civil- 
ized world. Look now at the record of Dem- 
ocracy! Its repeated betrayal of public 
confidence ; its treasonable sympathies and 
open aid to rebellion; its oppression of the 
biacks in the Southern States; its affiliation 
with such plunderers as Tweed; its illy con- 
cealed sympathy for the lost cause; and its 
total want of appreciation of the public 
wants as shown in its stupid transactions in 
the present House of Representatives, stamp 
it as the worst possible organization that 
ever courted public favor. 

Is it a difficult thing for the loyal citizen 
to chouse between the two parties ? Can any 
man who wishes well for his country hesitate 
to support the one and oppose the other? 
No! With the history of the two parties so 
clearly written, and so well understood, 
every citizen can draw the line for himself. 
If he favors good government, the peace and 
security of all, the development of our 
national resources, and the growth of our 
free institutions, he must of necessity advo- 
cate and support the Republican party. If 
these have no charms for him, and he seeks 
evil rather than good, then he belongs to 
Democracy, and should be found with it. 
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EXTRADITION—MESSAGE OF THE PRESIDENT. 


The following is the message of the Presi-] It appears from the correspondence that 
dent, submitted to Congress June 20, in re- the British Government bases its refusal to 
lation to the Winslow extradition : surrender the fugitive, and its demand for 

: ; stipulations or assurances from this Govern- 
To the Senate and House of Representatives: | went. on the requirement of a purely domes- 

By the tenth article of the treaty between | tig enactment of the British Parliament 
the United States and Great Britain, signed | passed in the year 1870. 
in Washington on the 9th day of August, |" Phis act was brought to the notice of this 
1842, it was agreed that the two Governments | government shortly after its enactment, and 
should, upon mutual requisitions respect- | } oy Majesty’s Government was advised that 
ively made, deliver up to justice all persons, |¢hg United States understood it as giving 
who, being charged with certain crimes there: | continued effect to the existing engagements 
in enumerated, committed within the juris- | under the treaty of 1842, for the extradition 
diction of either, should seek an asylum or | of criminals, and with this knowledge on its 
be found within the territory of the other. | part and without dissent from the declared 

The only condition or limitation contained | views of the United States as to the un- 
in the treaty, to the reciprocal obligations |changed nature of the reciprocal rights and 
thus to deliver up the fugitive, was that it| obligations of the two powers under the treaty 
sho ul a be done only — such evidence of Great Britain has continued to make requisi- 
criminality as according to the laws of the | tions and to grant surrenders in numerous 
fugitive place, where the fugitive or person | instances, without suggestion that it was 
BY charged should be found, would justify | contemplated to depart from the practice un- 
his apprehension and commitment for trial, | ger this treaty, which has obtained for more 
if the crime or offense had there been com- than thirty years until now, for the first time 
mitted. ... |in this case of Winslow, it is assumed that 

P In the month of February last a requisi- | under this act of Parliament, her Majesty 
tion was duly made, in pursuance of the | may require a stipulation or agreement not 
provisions of the treaty, by this Government provided for in the treaty as a condition of 
upon that of Great Britain for the surrender ! the observance by her Government of its 
of one Ezra D. Winslow, charged with ex-| treaty obligations toward this country. 
tensive forgeries and the utterance of forged | This I have felt it my duty emphatically 
paper, committed within the jurisdiction of | 4, repel. 
the United States, who had sought asylum |  [y addition to the case of Winslow, requisi- 
and was found within the territory of her! tion was also made by this Goverameat on 
Britannic Majesty, and was apprehended in | that of Great Britain for the surrender of 
London. ; The evidence of the criminality of | Charles J. Brent, also charged with forgery 
the fugitive was duly furnished ‘and heard, /committed in the United States, and found 
and being found sufficient to justify his ap-| in Great Britain. The evidence of the crim- 
prehension and commitment for trial, if the jnality was duly heard, and the fugitive 
crimes had been committed in Great Britain, | committed for extradition. 
he was held and committed for extradition. 

Her Majesty’s Government, however, did | ,,,. spaaaede: : : 4 
not deliver up the fugitive in accordance eee ger! = asked in ‘Brent's, 
with the terms of the treaty, notwithstand- | 97@ WS ''ewise retusedt, 


ing every requirement thereof had been met | Itis with extreme regret that I am now 


on the part of the United States; but instead | C@lled upon to announce to you that her 
of surrendering the fugitive demanded cer- | Majesty’s Government has finally released 
tain assurances or stipulations not mentioned | both of these fugitives, Winslow and Brent, 
in the treaty, but foreign to its provisions, #24 set them at liberty, thus omitting to 
as a condition of the performance by Great comply with the provisions and requirements 
Britain of the obligations under the treaty. | of the treaty under which the extradition of 
In a recent communication to the House | fugitive criminals is made between the two 
of Representatives, and in answer toa call %overnments. 
from that body for information on this case,| The position thus taken by the British 
I submitted the correspondence which has | Government, if adhered to, cannot but be 
passed between the two Governments with | regarded as the abrogation and annulment 
reference thereto, It will be found in Exec- | of the article of the treaty on extradition. 
utive Document No. 173 of the House of| Under these circumstances, it will not, in 
Representatives of the present session, and | my judgment, comport with the dignity of 
I respectfully refer thereto for more detailed | self-respect of this Government to make de- 
information bearing on the question. ;mands upon that Government for the sur- 


A similar stipulation to that demanded in 
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render of fugitive criminals, nor to entertain | Government demands under its act of Par- 
any requisition of that character from that | liament. 
Government under the treaty. In addition to the impossibility of the 
It will be a cause of deep regret if a treaty | United States entering upon negotiations 
which has been thus beneficial in its practi- | under the menace of an intended violation 
cal operations, which has worked so well | or a refusal to execute the terms of an ex- 
and so efficiently, and which, notwithstand- | isting treaty, I deemed it unadvisable to treat 
ing the exciting and at times violent politi- | of only the one amendment proposed by 
cal disturbances of whieh both countries | Great Britain, while the United States de- 
have been the scene during its existence, | sires an enlargement of the list of crimes for 
has given rise to no complaints on the part | which extradition may be asked, and other 
of either Government against either its spirit | improvements which experience has shown 
or its provisions, should be abruptly termi- | might be embodied in a new treaty. 
nated. It is for the wisdom of Congress to deter- 
It has tended to the protection of society | mine whether the article of the treaty relat- 
and to the general interests of both coun-| ing to extradition is to be any longer re- 
tries, and its violation or annulment would | garded as obligatory upon the Government 
be a retrograde step in international inter- | of the United States, or as forming part of 
course. I have been anxious and have;the supreme law of the land Should the 
made the effort to enlarge its scope and to | attitude of the British Government remain 
make a new treaty which would be a still | unchanged I shall not, without an expres- 
more efficient agent for the punishment and | sion of the wish of Congress that I should 
prevention of crime. At the same time I | do so, take any action either in making or 
have felt it my duty to decline to entertain | granting requisitions for the surrender of 
a proposition made by Great Britain, pend- | fugitive criminals under the treaty of 1842. 





ing its refusal to execute the existing treaty, 
to amend it by practically conceding by | 
treaty the identical conditions which that | 


Respectfully submitted. 
U.S. Grant. 
Wasuineton, June 20, 1876. 





REBELS ON INVESTIGATING COMMITTEES. 


Since the Union was preserved by the Re- 
publican party, and the national credit has 
advanced under Republican influence until 
it has become as stable as the Great Repub- 
lic itself, the country is confronted with a 
House of Representatives a majority of which 
is composed of ex-Confederates and sympa- 
thizing Democrats. Who do the ex-Confed- 
erates represent? They appear in the light 
of National Representatives, and claim to be 
such; but, judging from the action of the 
Democratic leaders and their rebel colleagues, 
the representation in the lower House of Con- 
gress is confined to admiration of little else 
than what sprang out of the rebellion, and 
to heaping favors of support on the men who 
did their best to destroy the Union and carry 
dismay and death into the households of 
American citizens. 

One of the first events announced on the 
assembly of the Confederate Congress of 
1875-’6 was the proud intention to investi- 
gate the Republican party. On the investi- 
gating committees every rebel was to find a 





place ; and on some of the committees the 


rebels were so prominent that they quite out- 
shone their Democratic colleagues. But 
what a sight! Have the people duly con- 
sidered what is passing at the Capitol at this 
very hour in this connection! The leaders 
of the Democracy were in close association 
with the leaders of the rebellion, and had 
not patriotism enough to sound the note of 
warning that the country was in danger. 
The Republican party met the armed hosts of 
treason and hurled them back until the 
people rallied from every quarter of the 
land, save the South, and boldly stood in 
the front determined to conquer or to die. 
Multitudes fell; but their ranks were 
speedily filled up again; and with the de- 
struction of slavery, the cause of the war, 
the Confederacy collapsed; but unfortunately 
treason was not made odious as it should 
have been by making an example of some 
who had turned their arms against the 
nation. 

The country was rescued from the unholy 
grasp of treason only to find sitting in judg- 
ment upon its rescuers and preservers the 
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men red handed with a brother’s blood, who 
had confederated and conspired together to 
destroy it. Never in the history of humanity 
was such an anomaly known. Never were 
the spared foes of a people elevated to the 
judgment seat to pass upon the quality of 
the service of the men who spared their lives 
and let them go free! But to-day Confed- 
erates are sitting on Congressional commit- 
tees investigating all sorts of trumped-up 
charges against Republicans. If Republi- 
cans had failed todo their duty when the 
Union was imperiled by Southern rebels and 
their Demucratic allies there would be no 
country which the Confederates could be 
said to represent, except a kind of Southern 
colony, perhaps under the presidency of 
Mr. Ben. Hill as the successor of Mr. Jeff. 
Davis, and Mr. Robert Toombs, the fiery Vice 
President, in the place of Mr. Alexander H. 
Stephens, with every man, woman, and child 
in whose veins was African blood rolled 
together for a corner-stone of slavery, and 
all this in spite of their paternity and of 
their bearing the names of some of the bluest 
blooded people of the South—from the hue 
of ebony to that of the octoroon— the very 
cream ofthe F. F. V.’s or of any other South- 
ern State in the group, which the world 
would laugh at as a Power. 

What can be exepcted of Confederate com- 
mittee men when possessing the power to ex- 
press their opinion upon the worth and pa- 
triotism of Republicans, Persons guilty of 
rebellion, especially when causeless and un- 
successful, can have no delicacy of feeling, 
no manliness of sentiment. They have not 
therefore shown any. Almost all’ the com- 
mittees have been conducted in one way. 
Evidence has been taken to the discredit of 
Republicans, and published without giving 
an opportunity to the parties affected to be 
heard. Explanatory evidence may be taken 
afterward, but the delay in publicatiomhas 
often been so tardy that the evil still remains 
uncorrected. Then again, the Committee on 
Naval Affairs has sat with closed doors. 
What is the evidence worth if no one is 
present to cross-examine or direct the inves- 
tigation? The Confederates and Democrats 
on a committee sit with the purpose of con- 
victing Republicans. If they sat with the 





simple object to ascertain the truth they 
would be willing to allow the parties charged 
to be heard before sending out one particle 
of testimony to their injury. Hon. W. C. 
Whitthorne, chairman of the Committee on 
Naval Affairs, has been asked more than 
once by Mr. Robeson, the Secretary of the 
Navy, to have the committee open its doors 
to the public. There is always danger and 
injustice in secret sessions. This is made 
clear in one of the letters of the Secretary to 
Mr. Whitthorne. He says: 

‘‘The publication of portions of the unfin- 
ished testimony in detached parts has, as 
was to be expected, afforded the opportunity 
for charges and insinuations made in the 
public newspapers utterly false in fact and 
founded upon false inferences from the testi- 
mony as published, which will fall at once 
to the ground when the whole facts are 
known. Under these circumstances I de- 
mand, asa matter of public right, not only 
for myself, but for any officer of my Depart- 
ment against whom anything is supposed to 
appear, a full and speedy opportunity to be 
heard in justification of every matter charged 
and in refutation of every false inference that 
can possibly be made; and I also demand that 
this hearing be had in open session of the 
committee, to the end that public justifica- 
tion may follow as speedily as possibly the 
charges and insinuations made.’’ 

This is avery proper demand. Witha 
Confederate Congress, open sessions of its 
investigating committees are an absolute 
necessity. Without open sessions, the re- 
ports of such committees are untrustworthy, 
and full of scandal and assertion unsup- 
ported by proof; and as they can only be of 
use a3 campaign documents, the people are 
informed of what is being done in their name 
and at their expense, and warned to reject 
at once in the name of justice every calumny 
against upright public servants belonging to 
the Republican party, who have in doing 
their duty shamed the members of the late 
Confederacy and the Democrats consorting 
with them. 





Sieniricant.—The nomination of two such 
men as Hayes and Wheeler to the two high- 
est offices in the nation is a clear indication 
that the Repnblican party is determined to 
deserve the confidence and support of the 
intelligence and patriotism of the country; 
and the popular verdict is that they will not 
be disappointed. 
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THE CHINESE IN AMERICA. 


An issue has been made in the Senate! must be conceded that it has probably been 
which must command the respectful consid- |! as potential in remoulding and reanimat- 
eration of the American people. Senator A. ing the countries from whence the emigrants 
A. Sargent, of California, has presented the came as it has been, industrially regarded, 
case of his constituents as against the un- in making the wilderness ‘‘bloom and blos- 
restrained migration to our shores of a Sm asthe rose,’’ aiding to transform the once 
Chinese population in a form and with a Primeval forests and trackless prairies into 
seriousness of aspect that compels careful at-| harvest-waving fields, smiling with plenty, 


tention to the burden of his complaint. 

The issues involved are of transcendent 
importance—to the present and future both 
—at Jeast of our Pavific States, and probably 
of the entire country. Embraced within 
the question of Mongolian participation in 
our life and nationality will be found to be 
a reconsideration of the relations of races 
to each other; and of what is really of far 
more consequence than the ethnological as- 
pect, the effect of antedating conditions of 
climate, government, labor, ethics, and social 
life ; in fact, of differing civilizations and cir- 
cumstances. This is the primal fact to be 
considered in the matter of Chinese emigra- 
tion and settlement, whether on the Pacific 
coast or elsewhere. There is also another 
and very important series of questions in- 
volved inthe issue, which must be carefully 
considered. They are economic and self 
protective in character—facts which every 
community is bound to regard in dealing 
with others. 

On the question of race assimilation the 
best instincts of the American people are in 
antagonism to the theory that there is any 
danger to our national progress or ethnic 
quality by the free admission to our shores 
of all men, of whatever race or clime, who 
may come to us under fair circumstances of 
self-dependence, and with reasonable pros- 
pects of industrial and social well-doing. 
No student of modern history will or can ig- 
nore the marvelous influence that has been 
exercised on the political and social life of 
older countries and nationalities through 
the remarkableimmigration movement which 
from 182() to 1860, in especial, has almost 
landed the population of an empire upon 
our shores. Setting aside ail considerations 
affecting personal fortunes, and looking only 
at emigration as one of the great historical 
and political forces known to our era, it 

2R 


;and made fit for the abode of a many mil- 
| lion-handed nationhood. 

| As a political force, the doctrines set forth 
|and maintained so steadfastly by the Ameri- 
'can Republic—such only as could be born of 
|a free and federative nationality cradled as 
| was this Union—the doctrines of a freely 
|chosen expatriation and nationality, have 
| crowned us as a people with the greatest of 
|honor, wuile exercising a marvelous in- 
| fluence on the diplomacy and jurisprudence 
| of governments differing in spirit and form 
from our own. It must, therefore, be for no 
light reason that American statesmen can 
approach even to the outer verge of consid- 
ering whether or not the time may not have 
arrived for us as a nation to call a halt in 
this direction. It is to this point, both initial 
and conclusive, that the question of Chinese 
emigration to our shores is rapidly drawing 
public attention. The right of self-preser- 
vation belongs to a nation as equally as it 
does to the individual. It must be exercised, 
however, only after the most complete delib- 
eration and when all minor and precaution- 
ary steps have been duly taken. Long be- 
fore we debate the great issue, whether we 
can or not as a people declare our inability 
to admit the Asiatic alien and emigrant to 
citizenship with correlative publie and so- 
cial associations, we must have made full 
examination of the characteristics and cir- 
cumstances attendant on such an emigration 
as that now coming from China to our shores. 
We must learn all that is possible as to its 
extent—past, present, and probable. It is 
our duty to examine into the conditions 
which surround the Chinese in his own 
country as well as those by which he is en- 
vironed in our own midst. A fair knowl- 
edge of his habits and associations, personal 
and collective, are of the greatest value in 
making up that judgment upon which alone 
legislative action should be based. Such 
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are some of the necessary precedent condi- 
tions. Let us ascertain, then, if they have 
been or can be satisfied. 

As to the number of Chinese residents in 
the United States? This is the first thing to 
be ascertained. The census of 1870 gave 
the following figures: 


Pacific and Mining South Car vans 1 
Statesand Territories. Vexas. Age 25 
California...... 49,310 Vi irginia. henbiees 4 
Oregon ......... 3,330 —— 
Nevada........- 3,152 220 
Arizona. ee 2 All other States and 





Idaho...... Territorves. 
Montana Missouri........ é 
Washington . Conneeticut.. 2 
MRS cokuestiee ss LUT. [eae 1 
Colorado LE savesicnwanse 3 
ES ies canine 1 
62,721 Massachusetts. 97 
Michigan....... 2 








oer n States. New Jersez .... 15 
Arkansas... . 98 New York...... 25 
Florida......... aL) MP os ose cnse aa: 1 
Georgia ......... 1 Pennsyvlvania.. 14 
Kentucky 1 Dist.of Colum’a 3 
Kouisiana 71 Wyoming ...... 143 
Maryland...... 12 —— 
Mississippi..... i6 310 


Pacific States, ete 
touthern States.. aan 
Been ID 06664 02:5050660500s0eseenseecensee 


TOTAL ..005000 Cor ecercccccecccccscerecececs 63,251 






Since 1870, however, there can be no doubt 
but that there has been a rapid increase of 
this class of alien immigrants. The follow- 
ing statement of the number of Chinese ar- 
riving from 1850 to 1875 is taken from the 
reports of the Bureau of Statistics. Premis- 
ing that in 1821 there were three Chinese 
immigrants, in 1831 eight, and that ten 
years later thirty-five more had arrived, 
making in all forty-six, the annexed table 
gives the total arriving for the decade first 
named, and then by calendar years there- 
after up to and including December 31, 1875: 
Number of Chinese emigrants landed at all 

United States ports. 
Every 


Annually. 10 yrs. 
$1,397 





70,510 
‘Total emigration for 25 years .....+.60000189, 966 





These figures are confirmed by the testi- 
mony now being taken before a committee 
of the State Senate of California, engaged in 
the investigation of what is there called the 
‘*Chinese Question.”? The ‘‘Six Compa- 
nies’’—bodies of Chinese merchants, traders, 
ete., residents of San Francisco, who keep 
control over their countrymen—report the 
number now in the United States as follows: 





Sam Yup C OMPANY «+ eeeeeereeeeee ee SE: 10,100 
Y UNS WO COMPANY ..060sc2cseve, sabes asecen 10,260 
King Chow Company...... (Ache sabusoan .. 5,000 
Dy ache EE ROMAN 5055.6 soceececsecciceen 75,000 
Hop Wu Company ..........08- ceeeaunen 2. -34,000 
WAM WiOICOMPODY. ceissesssucsastescassucuse 43,300 


This total is doubtless arrived at by count- 
ing all the Chinese who have landed on the 
Pacific coast since the immigration fairly 
begun in 1853, and does not accurately rep- 
resent those now resident either in the whole 
country or on the Pacific coast alone. The 
excess of 2,666 over the Six Companies’ 
figures, as shown by the official reports, 
doubtless indicates the Chinese who have 
landed at other than Pacific coast ports 
during the quarter of a century embraced. 

Taking the Chinese population of the cen- 

sus, 63,251, and adding thereto the emigra- 
tion for the following five years, 70,510, and 
the population would have been December 
31, 1875, 133,761. The usual estimate made 
in California is 150,000. The smaller total 
is probably more correct. The larger por- 
tion of this emigration is composed of males. 
The proportion may be seen by the following 


figures : 
F — 








ib sorswsascce 974 
centeneeseen case 
00 0 ee siniesecess 243 
SUED ANesccrdeddacandsesasncaseteacencaced 382 
Total arriving in five years........ 2,837 


During the same years the number of 
Chinese male emigrants was over 64,000. 
The importation of women is of comparative- 
ly recent date, and in all probability there 
have not been over 3,500 Chinese females 
landed in the United States. Comment is al- 
most needless. It is thisdisparity between the 
sexes that affords a considerable proportion, 
and a justification, too, of the hostility with 
which this emigrant population is regarded, 
not alone, now-a-days, by those of our own 
people the price of whose labor has been, 
and is likely to be, seriously affected by the 
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cheapness for which the mass of Chinese 
work and live, but by all careful and pru- 
dent citizens who see the relations of cause 
and effect, and are justly alarmed at the 
herding and living together, in any one lo- 
cality, State, or section, of a clanish people, 
alien in all their habits, taking no root in 
our midst, guarding sedulously, with the 
congenital capacity for such faith which 
comes of a forty-centuried stability of ideas 
and institutions, their own methods of living 
and believing ; and certain, too, to have in- 
herited a very large proportion of the strange 
and lecherous vices and peculiarities which 
all travel, observation, and study prove to 
be a terrible feature of old and closely-guard- 
ed civilizations, such only as have been 
nursed and preserved among Asiatic nations 
from almost prehistoric days. 

Such, then, as to present numbers, are the 
relations of the Chinese population in the 
United States. A very small number are 
living in Massachusetts and New Jersey, 
chiefly, as to the former State, at North 
Adams, in the employ of a noted shoe man- 
ufacturer, and in the latter at a large laun- 
dry near New York city. There are also, 
both in Massachusetts and Connecticut, a 
number of Chinese pupils, sent by the Im- 
perial Government to be educated in this 
country. <A few of their countrymen live in 
the Empire City. It is stated by the police 
that they are numerous enough at this date 
to support a joss house, maintain an opium 
den, and indulge freely in gambling. There 
is a China in petto, known as Donaven’s 
aliey, in that city, but otherwise the few 
score Celestials there are industrious and in- 
offensive. They usually follow peddling 
cigars or similar employments, and preserve 
their pigtails, if nothing else, to indicate 
their origin. In nearly all of the larger 
American cities a few stray Chinese may be 
found, and within the past two years Chi- 
nese laundries have been established in Bos- 
ton, New York, Philadelphia, Chicago, and 
probably elsewhere. But, as will be seen, 
the great bulk of the Chinese are residents 
of California. They are found all along the 
Pacific coast and throughout the mining 
States and Territories. These people, out- 
side of California, are usually regarded as a 





useful laboring population. They are pa- 
tient, persistent, observing, imitative. Their 
ambition is limited, but what they do is thor- 
oughly done, and when they have free oppor- 
tunity their capacity, as drudges at least, 
makes them more serviceable in that sense 
than a population more progressive, push- 
ing, and ambitious would or could be. They 
continually illustrate in this respect the 
fabled race between the tortoise and the 
hare. No one has denied to the earlier Chi- 
nese emigration serviceable industrial quali- 
fications, and it is because of these that the 
present conditions, which are bringing a 
much inferior and less desirable class, has 
been allowed to grow up heretofore uncheck- 
ed and largely unnoticed. 

That at the present time there are nearly 
or quite 130,000 Chinese resident in Cali- 
fornia alone will not be questioned. That 
about 30,000 of these are now herded to- 
gether in the city of San Francisco is without 
doubt. That a considerable proportion of 
the balance are crowded into the larger 
towns of the State, and that a very small 
proportion of the whole number are employ- 
ed either in mining, agricultural, or other 
outdoor labor is beyond dispute. That in 
this entire population there are not 200 
families; in San Francisco itself, not over 
one-half that number ; that the greater pum- 
ber of the Chinese women resident there 
and in the Chinese quarters of other Califor- 
nia towns are in fact brought as slaves from 
China, and used in America as courtezans 
of the worst type. It is not denied that the 
Chinese emigrant comes, as a rule, as an 
alien, remains as such, and returns to his 
native country, at the earliest opportunity, 
preserving unbroken his inherited associa- 
tions and national characteristics. 
ceptions are such as tend only to prove t.., 
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general rule. 

It will be observed that the major portion 
of the population under consideration have 
migrated hither since the making and ratifi- 
cation of the Burlingame treaty in 1868-69. 
The number of Chinese landing on our 
shores from 1868 to 1875, inclusive, is 
108,039. It will be noticed that the largest 
increase dates from 1857, and that fact itselt 
indicates that the migration had then be- 
come, as it has since continued to be, au 
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organized business, from which large profits 
must be derived. The continued increase, 
which dates from the outsetting of the Bur- 
lingame embassy, gives some force to the 
demand made by Senator Sargent for the 
nullification of certain articles in the treaty 
it negotiated. These articles are as follows: 


ArticLe V. The United States of America 
and the Emperor of China cordially recognize 
the inherent and the inalienable right of man 
to change his home and allegiance, and also 
the mutual advantage and free migrationand 
emigration of their citizens and subjects re- 
spectively from the one country to the other, 
for purposes of curiosity, of trade, or as per- 
manent residents. The high contracting par- 
ties therefore join in reprobating any other 
than an entirely voluntary emigration for 
these purposes, They consequently agree to 
pass laws making ita penal offense for a citi- 
zen of the United States or Chinese subjects 
to take Chinese subjects either to the United 
States or to any foreign country, or fora Chi- 
nese subject or citizen of the United States to 
take citizens of the United States to China or 
to any other foreign country, without their 
free and voluntary consent respectively. 

ArricLE VI. Citizens of the United States 
visiting or residing in China shall enjoy the 
same privileges, immunities, and exemptions, 
in respect 10 travel or residence, as may there 
be enjoyed by the citizens or subjects of the 
most fuvored nation; and, reciprocally, Chi- 
nese subjects visiting or residing in the Unit- 
ed States shall enjoy the same privileges, im- 
munities,and exemptions, in respect totravel 
or residence, as may there be enjoyed by the 
citizens or subjects of the most favored nation. 
But nothing herein contained shall be held to 
confer naturalization upon citizens of the 
United States in China, nor upon the subjects 
of China in the United States. 


The California Senator proposed the fol- 
lowing resolution : 

Resolved, That the Senate recommends to 
the President that he cause negotiations to 
be entered upon with the Chinese government 
to effect such change in the existing treaty 
between the United States and China as will 
lawfully permit theapplication of restrictions 
upon the great influx of Chinese subjects to 
this country. 

This demand is based upon the following 
considerations, as set forth by the Senator 
in the elaborate speech with which the fore- 
going resolution was supported. The argu- 
ment can be thus summarized: 

1. The presence of the Chinese in large 
numbers is a cause of serious discontent to 
the greater portion of our permanent popu- 
lation. 

2. That the Chinese are not an assimila- 
tive people and do not come as other aliens, 
to make homes in our midst, or make 
this the land of their adoption. That 

/ . . . 
the Chinese are not inclined to Re- 
publican ideas. There is no liberal party 
among themat home, and they bring no po- 





litical discontent as open way for our own 
principles to march into their minds. They 
are imperialists and aliens, inheriting their 
opinions; and such the very great body of 
them must and will remain to their death. 

3. The Chinese population expels all 
others. That torent dwellings to them is to 
insure that such buildings will never be re- 
occupied by others. That they are filthy in 
their habits and surroundings beyond descrip- 
tion; that they herd together in such squalor 
and indulge in such habits as make their 
presence in any city a sanitary offense, if 
not a positive danger to the balance of the 
community. They constantly provoke dan- 
ger from conflagrations, while their clan- 
nishness and language render them outside 
of, rather than under, any efficient police 
regulations or restrictions. 

4. That their habits of living and capacity 
for organization are such that they can de- 
stroy all competition, and thus they not only 
drive out the higher-priced and homeogene- 
ous labor of our own race and people, but 
they gradually monopolize the manufac- 
ture of all light trades, as shoe and cigar 
making, &c., compelling the smaller capi- 
talists and employers to surrender partici- 
pation therein. Their presence, in fact, is 
the first veritable presentation to us of a 
genuine proletariat population. 

Mr. Sargent in granting that these people 
are in large degree an industrious class, 
adds, with considerable force: ‘‘ But their 
very industries are a source of injury to the 
community, in that they undersell other 
labor and work for prices on which no white 
man can support a family. * * * If the 
community is built up by such industry, it 
is not as a New England or Western village 
is built up. It is Foo Chow, and not Cedar 
Rapids ; it is Donovan alley, and not Broad- 
way; it is the hovel, and notthe home; the 
joss-house, and not the church; it is not 
republican ; it is not civilization. * * * 
Five stalwart German or Scandinavian emi- 
grants with their families would be better 
for the real interests of New York than the 
whole Chinese population of Donovanalley.’’ 
He adds, in speaking of Iowa as a State 
which well illustrates the growth of homo- 
geneous ideas and life, that ‘‘much besides 
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industry is needed to make a desirable com- 
munity in this land.”’ 

5. That while the Chinese emigrant brings 
cheapness of labor as an inducement for his 
admission, he does not, and as a rule can- 
not, come to our shores as a voluntary emi- 
grant, in the sense that the European does. 
The evidence of our consuls, merchants, 
missionaries, of the better class of the Chi- 
nese residents—in fact, all accessible proofs 
—go to incontestibly show that the great 
mass of the Chinese immigrants are coolies 
or peons, bound to service at exorbitant 
rates for a term of years. Such contracts 
are, of course, invalid under our laws. 
They are contrary to the regulations pro- 
mulgated by the Chinese Government itself, 
but those who make them with the wretched 
laborers are abletoenforcethem. The fami- 
lies are left in debt bondage. The peon or 
coolie cannot speak ourlanguage, His only 
object is to get back to China to release 
those who are there left in pawn. Debt 
slavery is a recognized institution of the 
Empire, and it is by this fact, and the terri- 
bly wretched condition of the masses in and 
near the southern sea-ports of China, that 
the shrewd and uuscrupulous Chinese 
dealers in the labor of their countrymen are 
able to successfully organize a traffic that is 
not only hideous in character, but illegal in 
both countries. The Chinese are the vic- 
tims, and, as the Senator claims, we shall 
benefit, not injure, them by the exclusion 
he demands. 

6. The coolie transportation business is 
often infamous in its inhumanity, and has 
been denounced by all persons having any 
knowledge. Our consul at Hong-Kong, Mr. 
Bailey, has, in very able dispatches, given 
startling facts to show its character. We 
are asking relief, then, says Mr. Sargent, 
‘*from a condition of things degrading to free 
labor while peopiing the nation with slaves.’’ 

7. Another reason for the general exclu- 
sion demanded grows out of the conditions 
under which the coolie laborer reaches here. 
Being in debt for his passage, his family is 
held in China as security for repayment. 
Hence he does not come to stay, and brings 
with him neither home life or family asso- 


ciations. This condition of affairs has pro- 





duced another and more terrible traflic— 
that of Chinese females for the purposes of 
prostitution. The results of this traflic are 
simply horrible. It degrades the youth of 
our Pacific towns, sows the vilest diseases 
broadcast. All attempts to break it up have 
been thwarted by the organized perjury and 
intimidation which, it is charged, is so 
marked a feature of the lower Chinese life. 
Gambling is also an organized business, and 
the better class of this people acknowledge 
themselves as helpless as the authorities of 
San Francisco are to break up the frightful 
business. 

8. Senator Sargent arraigns a Chinese 
population, where numerous, as one dan- 
gerous to peace. They are divided into 
clans, which fight savagely whenever they 
meet. The causes of all brawls are un- 
known to us, and belong to their national 
life and superstitions. Street brawls, with 
loss of life by the use of deadly weapons, 
are @ common occurrence. They are also 
virtually uncontrollable by our laws. It is 
difficult to convict them, a3 perjury is a 
usual thing. It is estimated that at least 
ten per cent. of this population in San Fran- 
cisco live by gambling, prostitution, and 
thieving, and that ninety-nine per cent. are 
persistent violators of the city ordinances, 

Such then, is a brief recapitulation of the 
objections urged against a resident Chinese 
population, The indictment is a serious one. 
Careful study of the evidence fairly justifies 
the complaint. Space forbids the presenta- 
tion of a more elaborate bill of particulars, 
but it could be furnished. The better class 
of Chinese residents, and there are men of 
capacity and probity among them, as well as 
the missionaries and teachers who have 
labored with them for years, have all testi- 
fied recently to the increase of the dangerous 
and lawless class among the later arrivals, 
as well also to the in general pauperized 
and dependent condition of the great mass. 

The remedies proposed by Mr. Sargent 
and those he represents are of the sterner 
character. They seem purely repressive in 
spirit. The resolution offered by the Senator 
embodies nearly the whole of his proposal. 
Senator Edmunds suggested that the subject 
was one for stringent Federal legislation in 
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the way ofa general prevention of any pauper 
and criminal immigration—laws which shall 
reach to the prevention and prohibition of 
European as well as Asiatic outrages of such 
a character. 

Mr. Sargent looks chiefly to positive pro- 
hibition, by striking out or nullifying, as 
far as the Chinese are concerned, the declara- 
tions by which the principles of a free choice 
of nationality to any and all peuple, are 
proclaimed to be a fundamental condition 
of republican government.* Mr. Edmunds’ 
suggestion would conserve the principle, 
while seeking by stringent and precaution- 
ary legislation to prevent the formidable 
evils shown to exist in California, as a conse- 
quence of the unrestrained transportation to 
our Pacific shores of the debt-bound and 
poverty-stricken laborers of southern China. 
It will be long, it is to be hoped, before the 
American Congress will set itself seriously 
to consider the necessity of abandoning the 
principle embraced by the first clause in 
Article V. of the Burlingame Treaty. Mr. 
Sargent’s remedy is fundamental; Mr. 
Ediounds’ corrective and preventive. The 
issues are so far reaching that the heroic 
treatment cannot properly be in order until 
it is apparent beyond question that nothing 
less will reach ard remove the evil. 

At present, then, the subject divides itself 
into two parts. They are—how to correct the 
evils already existing, and next, how to pre- 
vent their being added to by continued and 
unrestrained accessions of a similar char- 
acter. As is too often the case in governments 
liable to be suddenly influenced by popular 
feeling, the extreme view is the one most 
persistently urged upon legislators, State 
and Federal. Having failed in an attempt 
to restrain or rather exclude by State legis- 
lation which has recently been decided to 
be unconstitutional in chxracter, California, 
as the community most seriously affected, 
finds no other way of meeting the grievance 
than that presented by Senator Sargent, or 
that embodied, it is to be regretted, in acts of 
violence such as have recently been wit- 





* Since this article was put in type Mr. Sar- 
gent has offered a bill in the Senate restrict- 
ing ull ships from carrying and landing more 
than ten Chinese passengers on any one voy- 
age. 





nessed. Perhaps it may be necessary to 
meet the direct, issue as the Senator presents 
it, but most certainly for all that California 
itself, or even the city of San Francisco at 
least, must first effectually exhanst all the 
powers of self protection and regulation which 
they possess. 

To the most superficial student of the sub- 
ject it must soon become evident that 
Chinese laborers will not immigrate to our 
Pacific States or elsewhere, in any large 
numbers, unless they find already existing, 
or are allowed to create for themselves, after 
securing a domicile, the conditions under 
which they can live most congenially. As 
they earn at home but a miserable pittance 
at best, live on the poorest of food, are sur- 
rounded by the most wretched of sanitary 
conditions, never having been accustomed to 
other circumstances, it follows that left to 
themselves they will in other countries seek 
the paths which produce therein’ similar 
results. The great mass ofthem arrive here, 
not paupers merely, but debt slaves, whose 
families are held as hostages for their obliga- 
tions; it follows, to their honor be it said, 
that the laborer is anxious to economize to 
the utmost in order to return to China. As 
the wages paid, however large to them on 
arrival, are actually very small, the emi- 
grant must be able to live, it may be said, 
“dirt cheap,’? and he does it. Again the 
Chinese are the shrewdest of speculators and 
traders, when the opportunity offers. The 
emigrant, so entirely astranger in a strange 
land, is wholly dependent upon his country- 
men who are on the spot. The latter sub- 
rent and sub-sell to the uttermost, making 
more or less of the minute profits that arise. 
Now, it happens, that the indifference of the 
muncipalities and the early cupidity of prop- 
erty-holders, in California towns, as San 
Francisco for instance, is most largely to 
blame for the growth and pestilential char- 
acter of their Chinese quarters. Loud com- 
plaints are made of their condition. Senator 
Sargent presented graphic pictures of the 
over-crowding, the squalor, and the filth. 
But the city authorities and the community 
have the perfect right to prevent over-crowd- 
ing. It is quite within the province of a 
municipality to forbid (and enforce its prohi- 
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bition, too) the herding of a hundred persons 
in a space not large enough for fifteen, as is 
usually done in the buildings rented by and 
for Chinese tenants. It is quite within pro- 
per police and sanitary regulations to pre- 
vent the open streets from being made a 
common sewer, as is usually the case where 
the Chinese live. Ail these, and a score of 
other preventive and repressive regulations, 
are clearly within the legitimate powers of 
a municipality. Sofar as Mr. Sargent or 
others present the case it does not appear 
that there has really been any serious at- 
tempt to enforce any such ordinances. The 
Senator quotes the clerk of the city police 
court as stating that nearly all Chinese resi- 
dents violate the city ordinances. The cor- 
rollary to this is that the enforcement must 
have been very lax. But the chief point to 
consider is this, that unless the Chinese 
themselves qere allowed the conditions of 
cheapness and wastiness under which alone 
it seems possible for them to thrive at pres- 
ent, there never would have been anything 
like the number now found on the coast, nor 
would they come in the future to anything 
. like the extent now seen. Stringent police 
and sanitary regulations, properly and rigid- 
ly enforced, powers perfectly within the 
compa:s of local authority, must not only 
do very much to check the evils and vices 
now bred by this population, but have an 
almost immediate effect in scattering and 
lessening those already here, as well as in 
checking the arrival of others. 

Again, it is within the power, as it must 
be part of its duty, for the State of Califor- 
nia, as well as the cities of San Francisco, 
Sacramento, Los Angelos, and others, to 
root out or restrain the vicious establish- 
ments so bitterly complained of. They can 
at least be put under surveillance and made 
to pay such heavy licenses and taxes, if 
they are not altogether prohibited, as will 
effectually blot them out. Itis easy to assert 


that it is not possible to prove their exist- 
ence, the Chinese being so bound together, 
and so ready to perjure themselves, as to 
prevent the obtaining of proper evidence. 
That this is not true the testimony now be- 
ing given before a legislative committee 
proves conclusively. No serious attempt 





has been made as yet to correct or repress 
these obnoxious facts or to destroy the con- 
ditions in which they thrive. It will be 
well, therefore, for California herself to take 
the steps indicated. It will be prudent for 
other States and Territories in which a Chi- 
nese population have appeared to take heed 
of their neighbors’ omissions, and to remem- 
ber that ‘an ounce of prevention is better 
than a pound of cure.’’ 

The authorities also owe it to themselves 
to see to it that every facility is afforded for 
the Chinese youth at least to acquire some 
portions of an English education. It is not 
possible, even were it desirable, to sum- 
marily or by any legal process or illegal 
violence expel those who are already in our 
midst. It may be that every effort can justly 
and properly be made to deter from coming 
in the future a population so undesirable, 
but equally so is the city, state, and nation 
bound to offer and enforce every tair oppor- 
tunity for reasonable progress among those 
already here, as well as to protect them to 
the utmost from all unlawful violence, per- 
sonal or collective. The anger should be 
directed at the conditions and not to the 
individual Chinese, themselves the victims 
of a many-centuried social and economic 
despotism, and guilty only of the crime, if 
such it be, of seeking to better their miser- 
able fortunes. 

As to the general remedies which may 
properly be applied by Congressional legis- 
lation as well as Executive action, the out- 
lines are simple and readily stated. 

It is well understood that the Chinese Gov- 
ernment do not desire the migration of its 
subjects. It was only after long agitation 
and by outside pressure that it has been 
brought to accept the principle of voluntary 
allegiance. It is not denied by any one 
acquainted with the facts but that the Impe- 
rial Government has sincerely sought to 
break up the hideous coolie traflic which has 
been till recently carried on through the 
Portuguese colony of Macao, and by means 
of which Cuba and Peru have heretofore 
been supplied by such labor. To its honor, 
also, the Chinese Government are acknowl- 
edged to have promulgated and enforced 
restrictive regulations against involuntary 
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emigration and the traffickers in debt-labor, 
so that the severe penalties imposed have 
driven the business from Chinese soil, and 
transferred it in fact to a colony of Great 
Britain—Hong Kong. These evidences of 
Chinese good faith argue well for such a re- 
vision of treaty stipulations as will tend to 
the rapid disintegration of the present trafic. 

It may not be possible for us to reach the 
subject by any treaty provisions, but the 
real point should be to induce China itself 
to abolish the atrocious system of debt- 
slavery or peonage, whereby the families of 
migrating laborers are held in pledge for his 
return and the repayment of extortionate ad- 
vances. Certainly it is in the power of the 
Imperial Government to put in operation the 
forces which shall look toward such a benef- 
icent reform. It can be done effectually as 
regards the laborers who come across the 
Pacific. Many instances are knowr of such 
laborers being enslaved on returning to 
China, upon the claim, real or assumed, 
that their advances had not been repaid. It 
would be a superb and splendid act of hu- 
manity—one worthy of the most enlightened 
statesmanship—for this young Republic to 
urge upon that venerable Empire, while 


: Seeking to prevent present and prospective 


evils to itself, the abolition of so great a 
wrong as the system under discussion. Prac- 
tically, too, this abolition is the most effective 
means of suppressing the worst of the evils 
inflicted on our Pacific coast by Chinese 
emigration. There are, without doubt, other 
and important details to be sought in sucha 
revision as Mr. Sargent desires, the naming 
of which belongs to those most familiar with 
Chinese character and surroundings. It 
ought not to be a difficult task to frame such 
provisions, then, as will meet some of the 
more serious evils. But, after all, the trou- 
ble will not cease. As Messrs Low and 
Brooks, one an ex-Minister to China and the 
other the Japanese consul at San Francisco, 
stated before the California committee of in- 
vestigation, the emigration now complained 
of is nominally made from a British port and 
under the regulations of that Power. The 
emigrants mostly come from the province of 
Canton, through the colony of Hong Kong, 





where they reside a month, as required by 


the colonial law, and are then sent to Cali- 
fornia, generally by way of Yokohama, on 
the Pacific mail steamships. The traffic as 
now managed is an evasion of the laws of all 
three countries—China, Great Britain, and 
the United States. It will be necessary, 
therefore, to enter into negotiations with 
Great Britain as well as China to accomplish 
our purpose. There should be no difficulty 
in this course. The conduct of the Pacific 
Mail Steamship Company in refusing to tdke 
Chinese passengers back to China unless 
they exhibit a certain pass must be inquired 
into. We must not allow an American cor- 
poration to be a party to this infamous traffic. 

As a matter of precaution and economy, 
the consulate at Hong Kong ought to be well 
sustained. The present consul is a very 
efficient officer, and ought to be allowed all 
the force necessary in the way of interpret- 
ers, etc., so as to enable him to learn all that 
is possible of this ‘‘ heathen Chinee’’ way 
of enslavement and transportation. 

Besides these measures, the Congress of 
the United States should consider and pass 
at an early day some comprehensive measure, 
such as that presented by Senator Harvey, 
of Kansas, looking tothe regulation of immi- 
gration, the prevention of pauper and crimi- 
nal migration, and the due protection of the 
immigrants themselves. It is a duty that 
cannot be shirked or evaded any longer. 
The Supreme Court have decided that the 
framing and enforcing of such regulations 
belongs only to the Federal Government 
and the legislative department thereof. In 
truth, it would be the part of statesmanship 
to not only adopt wise laws on this subject, 
but to open negotiations at once with all the 
leading Powers, European and Asiatic, for 
the framing of an international code for the 
protection of passengers in transit, and for 
the proper punishment of crimes and offenses 
against them while on the high seas. 

Mr. Sargent, in presenting his remedies, 
referred to a subject of great importance— 
that of naturalization. He urged that no 
judge can legally naturalize an alien until 
he is satisfied, reasonably at least, of his 
bona fide acceptance of republican institu- 
tions. This, though applied to the natural- 
ization of Chinese aliens, applies also with 
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equal force to the whole matter. Itis one 
of the most germane of the questions at 
issue. As a part of the needed reform, na- 
turalization should be effected only through 
the Federal and not the State courts and 
judges. The citizenship given is prima- 
rily national. The alien. becomes an Ameri- 
can, and not merely a Californian or Ken- 
tuckian. The latter qualification is an inci- 
dence of residence and not a necessary con- 
sequence of the citizenship he may have 
therein first assumed. There ought to be 
also a complete record preserved of all natu- 
ralizations, which should be accessible at the 
place of record, and by duplicates at the 
seat of government. American citizenship 
is the noblest of public attributes. It 
should not be lightly assumed, nor those 
applying be allowed to partake without due 
preparations. Once assumed, protection 
and duties must be made equally secure and 
sacred. 





Such, then, are some of the questions in- 


volved in the problem of Chinese residence 
in these United States. On the one side 
stand principles not to be lightly disregard- 
ed—our need of labor; our timeshonored 
welcome to all industry; our heretofore un- 
violated assurance of asylum and liberty to 
all coming to us in good faith. On the other 
side stands an ancient race, patient, persist- 
ent, with avast power of pacific resistance 
as well as movement, embracing nearly 
one-third of the world’s population, which 
shows such a capacity for organizing migra- 
tion and industry as we have heretofore 
hardly deemed possible, and which may well 
appal us as to the immediate consequences 
when the greed of gaia on both sides shall 
co-operate effectually with the extreme 
wretchedness and poverty of the masses on 
those Asiatic shores to move them en masse 
across the Pacific, and so overwhelm our 
Western States and Territories with a popu- 
lation now so utterly and entirely alien to 
all our habits, life, and civilization. 





WHY A SECTIONAL SOUTH CANNOT BE TRUSTED. 


In and out of Congress, on the forum and 
in the press, from the pulpit or by the pen 
of Democratic partisans or ‘‘ Liberal’’ doc- 
trinaires, there is a constant burden of com- 
plaint, accusing or deprecating, as the case 
may be, to the effect that the North—wu. e., 





the Republican party—is constantly show- 
ing distrust of the South. Senators Gordon, 
Withers, Maxey, Cockrell, Ransom, and 
even as moderate a man as Key, of Tennes- | 
see, arraign their Northern associates in the | 
Senate chamber as unjust accusers and as- 
sailants of a gallant people who have accept- | 
ed the situation forced upon them in the 
utmost good faith. In the Senate, as they 
have not yet obtained control, the accusa- 





ed, seeking thereby to destroy the historical 
value of the victory won by its efforts for 
unity and liberty. 

There is the desperation of despair as 
well as the aggressiveness of courage in 
both the complaint and the assault. It 
is self-evident that there is a profound dis- 
trust of the South among the loyal masses. 
The shrewdest Democrats, ex-Confederate 
and Northern, alike see that the people are 
again ‘‘ on guard.’’? What has been preached 
as bringiug perpetual peace now proves to 
be only an armed neutrality at the best. 

It is well to see why this is so. At Lex- 
ington last year Gen. Bartlett pleaded for 
the Southern prodigal son. At Bunker Hill 


tion is put in the form of complaint and | the Maryland and Virginia troops were 
criticism. In the other branch, however, | cheered to the echo. A little incident oc- 
Lamar, Tucker, Ben Hill, Vance, Singleton, | curred on that occasion which illustrates 
et al., being the acknowledged leaders of a| this theme. A small group stood looking on 
controlling majority, (temporarily so, at | the line of march. It included persons of 
least,) do not stoop to deprecation, but as- | Southern birth and proclivities, several New 
sume the judicial and accusing attitude, and | England friends, and one well known in for- 
arraign not only the Republican party and | mer days for anti-slavery service. As the 
the Administration it sustains, but in effect | Northern escort marched by the Southerners 
assails the defense of the Union it conduct- | did not cheer, but when their own friends 
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passed they saluted enthusiastically. So did 
all of the group but the onespecially referred 
to. He was taken to task, and asked why 
he refrained, to which he replied he waited 
to see his Southern friends cheer the North- 
ern soldiers. The reply was a hasty one, 
but it expressed the feeling that rankles— 
‘*They were invaders ; why should we ?’? 

The incident is insignificant, perhaps, but 
it expresses a wide-spread feeling, and shows 
clearly, too, that the old South, the political 
South, that of slavery and rebellion, of ostra- 
cismand White Leagues, still holds its in- 
grained belief that they are a conquered 
people, and we are but the triumphant for- 
eigners at best. The North has been slow 
to perceive all this, but at last it under- 
stands. Slow of angerand effort, it is equally 
as slow to move back again when its spirit 
has been once roused. Without personal 
anger, with the kindest wishes to that sec- 
tion and all its people—the old or the new 
South—rTue£ Nortu, those States which re- 
cognize and maintain in its integrity the na- 
tional will, have at last become rearoused to 
the issues of the hour and what they imply. 

-The old South, politically speaking, will 
seek, for this generation at least, to be gov- 
erned by its traditions. They are all asso- 
ciated with slavery and its former domi- 
nance, and with the advocacy of the doc- 
trines of State supremacy, and its correla- 
tive, secession. The mouths of its orators 
have so long been inflamed with fiery rheto- 
ric, and the intellects of its lawyers are so 
thoroughly dessicated by the processes ofits 
Past, that it is practically impossible for the 
representatives of either type, like Hill and 
Tucker, to refrain from exasperating rhetoric 
or the lucid presentation of mischievous 
theories. 

It may be said that the Toombses, Hills, 
Tuckers, and Singletons no longer represent 
the South; that the Ku-Klux Klans, White 
Leagues, Louisiana massacres, and Missis- 
sippi election outrages are sporadic and not 
chronic, incidental and surface, and not of 
the spirit and the flesh also. Weare told that 
it is not fair to judge the South by the utter- 
ance of these representative men; but what 
else is to be done when for the last ten years 
the Lamars, Gordons, Keys, one and all, 


jhave stood by in approving silence, if not 
actually assenting to the results achieved 
by these renewed efforts of firing the South- 
ern heart? While they have not disapproved 
outrages, or at the best perhaps mildly cen- 
sured them, the deprecating ex-Confederates 
who are typified by such names as those 
mentioned have given most material aid and 
comfort to the renewed spirit of sectionalism 
by pouring ont in their own homes, on the 
floor of Congress, or before the Nortbern 
people themselves, (as witness Gordon and 
Lamar in the New Hampshire canvass in 
1875,) the most unstinted assault of all Re- 
| publican leaders or workers, whether North- 
jern or Southern born, who have had the 
| audacity to reside as American citizens in 
the former rebel States, and to seek therein 
to exercise their rights as such by endeavor- 
ing to organize a political party on the basis 
of their own convictions. 

The renewal of the sectional spirit is made 
manifest in the manner of and methods used 
to accomplish the apparent unity of action, 
politically speaking, which is now seen in 
the Southern States. The Republican vote 
in the former rebel States cannot be less 
than one-half of the whole poll, (the colored 
voters number not less than 900,000, and 
form at least three-sevenths of the whole 
body,) and yet, under the processes adopted 
to control them, the Democracy now have 
three-fourths of the representation in the 
House, over one-half of that in the Senate, 
and have wrested the Government from the 
control of Republicans, in whole or in part, 
within States where they are clearly recog- 
nized as having a large majority of the 
voters. 

Now, whatever may Le the real truth as to the 
process adopted to secure this apparent unity of 
sentiment among the States, border and rebel, 
which were formerly slaveholding, the fuct of its 
existence is evident. In its existence, also, lies 
the real danger to the Republic. The South long 
since determined to ruin where it could no 
longer rule. Hence the civil war, with all 
its mighty events and consequences. But, 
demoralized as the conscience and character 
of men and women became under the in- 
fluences of slavery, this dreadful step would 
not have been taken but for another fact. 
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The specious doctrine of State sovereignty — 
local liberty to do wrong—was the one which 
held the mass of the Southern whites to the 


service of their daring and reckless leaders. | 
Adherence to these views have been, in their | 
eyes, sanctified by the losses of the civil 
It is made | 


war and the defeat they suffered. 
the means of again consolidating a sectional 
spirit ; of once more reuniting the Southern 
States under old cries for old issues and by 
an old policy. 
pulpit declaimer, every orator, old or young, 
who airs his voice on public occasions, takes 
for his text the ‘‘lost cause,’’ and for the 
burden of his plea the necessity of preserv- 
ing its principles and defending its associa- 
tions. What were its principles? On one 
side the necessity of organizing legal, civil, 
social, industrial inequality into government 


Every editorial writer, every | 


| cialism over nationality. No one has inter- 


| R Ve F 
| fered with principle or right, except that of 
revolting from the Union without righteous 
cause or the holding of human beings in 


It is true that secession has been 


bondage. 
destroyed, civil war defeated, and the South 
as a whole made richer by freedom, personal 
‘and institutional. A sectional unity, there- 
fore, which is foumented by constant appeals 
|of this character, is one fraught only with 
evil to the Republic. 
always to be deplored, and doubly so when 
its aim is political control by means of a 
solid section dominating the councils of a 
national party, so called. This is the old, 
ld story of our politics. We fear the Greeks 


A sectional policy is 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
1” 

jeven when they come with presents. 5o 
isaid the wise Trojans, according .o blind 


| 5 nasil ‘ 
'Homer’s report. Are we not justified in 


and its administration; and on the other | fearing a Democracy controlled chiefly by 
the supremacy of the parts over the whole, | the reunited South, even though it comes 
of the States over the Federation, of the with presents in the specious form of good 
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limbs over the body, of the rights of provin- | wishes for unity and reconciliation ? 








DEMOCRATIC COURTESY. 


These are stirring times, and, as was re- 
cently remarked, times in which the whole 
force and ability of the Democrats of the 
National House of Representatives are en- 
gaged in throwing slurs at their Republican 
colleagues and denouncing the corruption 
of Republican officials without giving those 
Officials an oppertunity to be heard. Mr. 
John L. Vance is chairman of the Congres- 
sional committee which investigated the office 
of Mr. A. M. Clapp, the Public Printer. The 
Democratic members of the committee pro- 
ceeded on their work, not in the spirit of in- 
quiry to ascertain facts, but with a prede- 
termination to give the worst interpretation 
to everything brought to their notice, and 
with little regard to the explanation which 
Mr. Clapp might have been able to afford. 
The Democratic portion of the committee 
seemed to have organized themselves into a 
court to convict at all hazards, and to have 
purposely kept the Public Printer away from 
them, though his official affairs were being 
investigated. 

The Congressional Record of May 13, 1876, 
contains the report of the committee. It is 
interspersed with occasional correspondence, 


from which the spirit of the committee may 
| be seen. So partisan, so unfair, so discour- 
; teous a committee has rarely placed before 
the people the evidence of its own discour- 
| tesy and unfairness ; and if Mr. Vance’s com- 
| mittee is a sample of other Democratic com- 
i mittees, the reports of investigations can 
|only be considered as partisan documents, 
"published with the intention of injuring 
| Republicans, but having no relation to truth 
| or to geod morals. Indeed, if the object of 
| Democratic investigations is not to arrive at 
|the truth, but to assail and smirch Republi- 
| cans, the country ought to be aware of the 
profligate waste of time they involve, and 
| the shameless expenditures which the people 
_ have to pay. 

The amenities of life have been generally: 


| recognized even among political opponents. 
| Between gentlemen the rule of courtesy 
|ought always to prevail; but deliberate, 
| positive, gratuitous discourtesy, whatever 
| may be the character of the report of the 
| investigation presented, is too offensive to 
| be allowed to pass without remark. What 
will the people think of the following cor- 
respondence ? 
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OFFICE OF CONGRESSIONAL PRINTER, 
Wasuinoton, April 21, 1876. 
Dear Sir: As I have been assured by your 
committee that I shall have the privilege of 
reviewing the testimony taken in the print- 
ing investigation and of introducing rebut- 
ting testimony, and as I am not versed in 
the laws and rules of evidence, I desire the 
privilege of being attended by counsel, Will 
you please answer if that privilege will be 
granted ? Very respectfully, 
A. M. CLapp, 
Congressional Printer. 
Hon. Joun L. Vance. 


To this request the following reply was 


returned by the direction of the committee: | 


Houss or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Wasuineton, April 24, 1876. 
Dear Sir: I am directed by the Commit- 
tee on Printing to inform you that they are 
ready to hear the testimony of such addi- 


tional witnesses as you may desire to pro- | 


duce. I am further instructed to say that 
the committee have at your request already 
examined a number of witnesses from the 
Government Printing Office; but, desirous 
that no means be left untried to arrive at the 
truth regarding the cost of public printing, 
shall be pleased to hear the statements of 


others. It is necessary that the investiga- | 


tion be brought to a close, and you will, 
therefore, bring forward your witnesses dur- 
ing the latter part of the present week. 

You are further informed that you can 


examine the testimony at any time after 
Thursday morning, at 10 o’clock, in the 
committee room; and the committee desire 
me to add that you are at liberty to bring 
before them any REPUTABLE member of the 
legal profession as counsel. 
Very respectfully, yours, &c., 
Cuas. J. WIENER, 
Clerk of the Committee. 
Hon. A. M. Crapp, 
Congressional Printer. 

Not even Mr. Clymer’s committee went so 
far as this. It did not describe the class of 
counsel Gen. Belknap desired to appear for 
him. It never referred to their character 
nor their social rank. Mr. Clapp’s request 
to appear by counsel was a very proper one, 
and should have been granted as a matter 
| of course. The value of the report of a com- 
| mittee is the clearness with which it brings 

out the truth. Counsel are presumed to be 
| able to aid in this direction with great effect. 
| But for the party most deeply concerned in 
the case to be supposed by the committee 
| capable of employing disreputable counsel, 
; and then to be warned to bring no other 
| than reputable counsel on his behalf into the 
committee room, is an insult which the 
| people should rebuke, and by letting the 
| rebuke be felt, guard against the repetition 


of the offensive language. 














HISTORICAL FACTS FOR 


THE ADVOCATES 


OF STATE 


SOVEREIGNTY. 


So many things are taken for granted in 


{munities practically organized as ‘‘free and 


political history that it is sometimes worth | independent States” possessed of “sovereign”? 
while going back to original sources for | rights, and alone capable of delegating the 
correct information. There is no better | same to such Federal organization as existed 
period than this Centennial year for looking | during the Revolutionary period, There is a 
into the governing facts by which American | more or less vague but general acceptance of 
national life and character has been shaped | suchan assumption. Butthe facts by no means 
and so far directed. | bear it out. The word “State’’ was only 


We are still confronted by a mischievous | used in two instances in connection with 
| 


philosophy—that of the Southern States’ 
tights school—whose persistent harping on 
their theory has almost convinced the minds 
of many that, however practically destruc- 
tive it may be of ali real unity, yet that, in 


| American affairs until after the passage of 
| the Declaration of Independence. The term 
| applied during the preparatory period of 
| resistance was, as to the general body, the 
| United Colonies, while the separate Colonies 


history, theory, and fact alike, there is a | were commonly descrived as ‘“Provinces.’’ 
great deal of truth in and justification of Lovally the word ‘‘colony” was disused after 
| the meeting of the First Continental Congress 


their assumptions; that the American Union 
as it now stands, and the Confederation in 1776. ‘‘Provincial Congresses’? quite 
which preceded it, were the work of com- generally took the place of the legislative 





Toned 
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bodies provided for under the Colonial char- 
ters. Nearly all the action taken toward 
throwing off the royal authority in explicit 
terms, anid organizing separate provincial 
governments, independent in character, was 
had under the recommendation of the Sec- 
ond Continental Congress, either in response 
to direct request for advice made by the 
several Provincial Congresses or under the 
powers assumed and proclaimed in the Decla- 
ration of Independence. 

The chief exceptions were the Colonies of 
Connecticut and Rhode Island. These two 
organized themselves by adopting their 
Colonial charters as constitutions, expunging 
the royal authority therefrom and declar- 
ing themselves republican States, ‘‘free and 
independent.’? Georgia also, early in 1776, 
framed a temporary government without 
waiting for the formal advice of the Conti- 
nental Congress, but declared it was ‘‘to 
continue until the further orders of Congress 
or of this (the one that framed it) or any 
future Provincial Congress.’’ Virginia took 
early action, but its State Constitution was 
framed under the advisory resolutions of the 
Continental Congress. New Hampshire 
organized a regular government (temporary 
in character) independent of charter or other 
authority, except the advice and recommen- 
dation of the Continental Congress, first 
asked by the New Hampshire delegates 
therein. Virginia framed and adopted a 
written State Constitution, organizing a 
permanent government thereunder before 
any other of the Colonies. North Carolina 
adopted a provisional government at an 
early day. These States acted as such, 
however, under the initiatory impulse soli- 
i by them and given from that Congress, 


4Be people of the several Colonies had in 


various forms designated to act in their be- 
halfagainst acommon enemy. Connecticut 
and Rhode Island, then, are the only Colonies 
that acted of their own deliberate motion or 
without waiting to receive such advice, and 
even in fact without soliciting it. Their 


charters were quite democratic in character 
—Connecticut especially so; and by striking 
out all recognition of the royal power they 
formed a fair framework for the republic 
each proclaimed itself to be. 

In the remaining 


States the following 








data show the fallacy of any argument that 
the Americau Union was formed, either in 
its first or its final form, by the action of 
communities declaring themselves to be 
“sovereign and independent States’’ as con- 
tradistinguished from the expression and 
wish of the people acting for themselves in 
such direct form as was possible at the time. 
In other words, the facts will show that the 
people were the first movers; that such popu- 
lar and legislative forms as had grown out 
of colonial necessities were used by them 
tentatively only, and that it was the united 
action of the Continental Congress, repre- 
senting the people of the several Colonies, 
that gave initiative shape and form to the 
subsequent State governments, and not pre- 
cedent States that formed the Confederation. 

The United Colonies existed ouly by virtue 
of a united people acting through such forms 
as the occasion offered, and the United States 
were first known to mankind by reason of a 
Declaration, adopted in a Continental Con- 
gress formed and empowered to act through 
and by the popular wishes thus expressed. 
In some of the Colonies the delegates to the® 
First Continental Congress were chosen by 
the Colonial Legislative Assemblies; in 
others, as New York, by popular meetings 
and municipal authority. The Second Con- 
gress was chiefly elected by Provincial Con- 
gresses, themselves called into being by 
popular assemblages or by the expressed 
wish of the First Continental Congress, both 
bodies acting only as men act in revolution- 
ary times. 

The pretense or claim for the sovereign 
rights of independent States was nowhere 
put forth by any of the Colonies until the 
Continental Congress, representing the 
whole people, gave the authoritative expres- 
The first distinct proposition 
for assembling such a congress came from a 
Rhode Island town meeting, which at Prov- 
:dence, in that Colony, on the 17th of May, 
1774, requested the General Assembly to 
use its influence “for promoting a con- 


gress, as soon as may be, of the representa- 


sion therefor. 


tives of the General Assemblies of the sev- 
eral Colonies and Provinces of North Amer- 
ica, for establishing the firmest union, and 
adopting such measures as to them shall 
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appear the most effectual to answer that 
most important purpose, and to agree upon 
proper measures for securing the same.”’ 

At this point it will be worth while to 
note how the first Continental Congress 
was chosen. The Virginia House of Bur- 
gesses, meeting on the 26th of May, 1774, 
the day after the Royal Governor had for- 
mally dissolved it, authorized the opening 
of a correspondence with the other Colonies. 
Massachusetts elected her delegates first— 
June 17—through its House of Representa- 
tives. Twelve Colonies responded. Six of 
them elected their delegates by direct local 
action of the voters, or through committees 
chosen for the purpose. These were, Mary- 
land, June 22, by county committees ; New 
Hampshire, July 21, in a general meeting 
convened by the towns; New Jersey, July 
23, by county committees appointed for the 
purpose; New York, July 27, by popular 
elections in seven wards of the city and in 
Suffolk and Kings counties, (the city dele- 
gates were confirmed by county committees 


, selected for the purpose ;) Virginia, August 


1, in a general meeting of delegates elected 
by the several counties; and North Caro- 
lina, August 15, in a general meeting of 
deputies or delegates chosen by the inhabit- 
ants of the Colony. These events all oc- 
curred in 1774. 

In the other Colonies, Massachusetts chose 
her delegates through the Colonial House 
of Representatives, June 17; Connecticut, 
July 13, by a committee authorized to do so 
by legislative enactment; Pennsylvania, 
July 22, by the General Assembly; as did 
Rhode Island also, August 10. In Delaware 
the representatives of the freemen convened 
August 1, by circular letters from the 
Speaker of the Colonial House, and selected 
the delegates. This was not done in a 
legislative capazity. The House of Com- 
mons in South Carolina, August 2, 1774, se- 
lected its delegates. 

This was not only the first direct step to- 
ward an American Union, but toward the 
organization of the Colonies therein repre- 
sented into States. The Provincial Con- 
gresses that were quickly formed grew 
almost entirely from the advisory action of 
the Continental body, just as it will be seen 


did the subsequent transformation of revolt- 
ing Colonies, into ‘“‘independent’’ States. 
The Second Congress was formed of delegates 
elected in most cases by the provincial 
bodies, but in a few instances by the Colonial 
Assemblies, at least where they still existed. 

As to the creation of the several State 
governments themselves, facts even more 
conclusive than those already given prove 
that not only the Confederation was the re- 
sult of a general movement, naturally mani- 
festing itself by the aid of the local forms 
that were then in existence, but that the 
several States, recognized as such first and 
formally in the Articles of Confederation, re- 
ceived their direction and controlling force 
from the congresses that embodied and di- 
rected affairs in the initiatory revolutionary 
period from 1774 to 1781, when the complete 
ratification of the Articles of Confederation 
closed the career of the Second Continental 
Congress. A brief chronological and _ his- 
torical statement will prove this position. 

Early in 1776 the Connecticut General As- 
sembly declared by act that ‘‘the ancient 
form of civil government contained in the 
sharter * * * shall be and remain the 
civil Constitution of this State, under the 
sole authority of the people thereof, inde- 
pendent of any king or prince whatever. 
And that this Republic is, and shall forever 
be and remain, a free, sovereign, and inde- 
pendent State, by the name of the State of 
Connecticut.” 

This action, with that of Rhode Island, 
the Colonial Assembly of which, by act of 
May, 1776, declared the charter to be the 
fundamental law of the Commonwealth then 
created, seems to have been the first and 
only direct and independent action toward 
State organization on record. Connecticut 
is entitled to the honor of first using the 
word ‘‘State’? and of first assuming the 
functions it implies. 

Prior thereto, however, the first Conti- 
nental Congress had passed several resolu- 
tions, at the request of delegates, recom- 
mending different Colonies to form such gov- 
ernments as would in the circumstances be 
most conducive to their welfare. New 
Hampshire and South Carolina were the 
first to ask the advice of the Continental 
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Congress and to act thereon. This fact 
takes away something of the force that 
belongs, at first glance, to the action of 
Connecticut and Rhode Island, as it shows 
there was a general acceptance of the Conti- 
nental Congress, as the body empowered by 
its character to initiate the movements 
needed for the establishment of provisional 
governments, 

On the 3d of November, 1775, the First 
Continental Congress passed a resolution in 
response to the appeals of the New Hamp- 
shire delegates for the advice their people 
had instructed them to ask, by which the 
Provincial Congress thereof was urged to 
“establish such a form of government as in 
their judgment will best produce the happi- 
ness of the people.”?” The convention 
which framed a temporary form of govern- 
ment met December 21, 1775, and their 
plan was agreed to and promulgated in 
January following. A formal constitution 
was framed and rejected in 1778-’9, and a 
second one being framed was adopted Octo- 
ber 31, 1783. In South Carolina the move- 
ment began November 1, 1775. The Conti- 
nental Congress passed a resolve, November 
4, at request of the delegates, approving 
of any action necessary for the temporary 
establishment of a State government. The 
term used up to this date and afierward 
was ‘Province,’? and not ‘‘State.’? The 
temporary form went into operation March 
26,1776. The first regular State constitu- 
tion became operative in 1790. 

North Carolina comes next in date, as she 
was almost first in efforts at direct and sepa- 
rate action. The Provincial Congress, one 
of the bodies which grew out of the policy 
of the First Continental Congress, in April, 
1776, ordered the preparation of a State con- 
stitution, which was framed and became 
operative, December 18, of the same year. 
North Carolina, like Connecticut or Rhode 
Island, does not appear to have waited on 
the passage of advisory resolutions by the 
General Congress. Its patriots, however, 
well knew they were following in the recog- 
nized line of policy. 

Georgia also framed a temporary form of 
government simultaneously with North 
Carolina. April 15, 1776, its second Pro- 





vincial Congress framed and made operative 
such a form, subject, it declared, to the 
‘further order of Congress’’—referring in 
the first place to the general body and next 
and explicitly to itself or any subsequent 
Provincial Congress. The first regular State 
constitution was framed and became operat- 
ive February 5, 1777. 

Massachusetts, as became her activity in 
resistance, was earliest in definite separation 
from the crown. Acting under the advice 
of the Continental Congress, Jaly 19, 1775, 
a House of Assembly was elected, which on 
meeting acknowledged the Colonial charter 
as the constitution of the Province. On the 
Ist of May, 1776, it enacted that the royal 
authority should be no longer recognized in 
any form, and adopted the name and style of 
“The People and Government of Massachu- 
setts.’’ It was not until June 16, 1780, that 
the people accepted and ratified the second 
regular State submitted to 
them. The first had been rejected. 

The Colony of Virginia moved early and 
steadily to its goal. With Massachusetts it 
The Bay State was first on the 


constitution 


was a leader. 
Northern line ; Virginia first on the South- 
ern. On the 6th day of May, 1776, the dele- 
gates of the people took thefr earliest steps 
toward the framing of a constitution, which 
was completed and subsequently adopted 
and made operative June 12th and 29th of 
the same year. 

The Second Continental Congress acted 
upon and adopted the following, May 10-15, 
1776, and all subsequent action toward or- 
ganizing State governments was taken there- 
under : 

‘Resolved, That it be recommended to the 
respective assemblies and conventions of the 
United Colonies, where no government suf- 
ficient to the exigencies of their affairs hath 
been hitherto established, to adopt such 
government as shall, in the opinion of the 
representatives of the people, best conduce 
to the happiness and safety of their con- 
stituents in particular, and America in 
general.”’ 

The spirit in which this action was re- 
ceived, and the still more glorious one by 
which the Declaration of Independence was 
adopted, is seen in the following extract 
from resolutions passed at White Plains, 
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July 9,1776, by the Provincial Convention 
of New York: 

‘Resolved unanimousiy, That the reasons as- 
signed by the Continental Congress for de- 
claring the United Colonies free and inde- 
pendent States are cogent and conclusive.’’ 

The noticeable fact in this and similar 
action taken in the remaining Colonies is the 
unequivocal recognition of the right and 
of the Continental Congress—that is, the 
body delegated by the whole people to act in 
their behalf—to declare the ‘‘ United Colonies 
free and independent States.’’ Is there any 
natural or logical process, then, whereby the 
limbs become the body; the parts the whole; 
the created the creator? To return, how- 
ever, to the dates of State action. 

The remaining five States took prompt 
action. New Jersey almost anticipated the 
resolution already quoted and began the 
formation of her first State constitution very 
soon after the Continental Congress took its 
first formal step toward separation. A new 
Provincial Congress was convened by au- 
thority of the resolution already quoted, 
and on the 10th of June it resolved to con- 
curin a Declaration of Independence and 
to make a ‘‘confederacy for a union and 
common defense.’? On the 26th the draft of 
& constitution was submitted, and on the 2d 
of July, confirmed. It was made public and 
put in force on the 3d of July, 1776. 

Delaware decided on the 14th of June, 
1776, through her General Assembly, to act 
under the resolution of May 10. A conven- 
tion soon met and adopted the first State 
constitution, September 21, 1776. 

In Maryland action ran in a similar form, 
and the Provincial Congress or Committee 
of Safety called a convention to frame a 
State government, August 24. It met and 
completed its labor. The constitution so 
framed was adopted November 8, 1776. 

Pennsylvania patriots acted independently 
of the Proprietary or Colonial Assembly, 
which sought in part to perpetuate its au- 
thority, after action looking to independence 
had been set in motion. It met for the last 


time without a quorum, September 26, 1776. 
On the 18th of June preceding, however, a 
conference of leading public men was 
held, by whom a Provincial Convention was 
called. That body met July 15, 1776, and 








framed a constitution which became the or- 
ganic law of that State, September 28, of 
the same year. 

New York took as early action as her cir- 
cumstances allowed, by voting on the 9th of 
July, 1776, in the White Plains Assembly, 
that the Province would support the Declar- 
ation of American Independence with all the 
means at its command. On the next day 
the style of the Assembly was formally 
changed from that of Provincial Congress of 
the Colony to that of ‘‘the State of New 
York.’’ The first regular constitution was 
adopted April 20, 1777. 

Such in brief outlines are the principal 
facts in relation to the governmental organ- 
ization of the original States of the Ameri- 
can Union. What is there in a single one 
herein presented which justifies the assump- 
tions of the Calhoun-Beverly Tucker school? 
Everything points conclusively to the de- 
duction that the American Republic through 
its chief stages as United Colonies, Confed- 
eracy, and Union, was born of the people’s 
will—out of their desire to form a separate 
and sentient nationality ; and that in fact, 
the States, as now understood, were in 
reality the creatures of that remarkable 
effort rather than its molders and fashioners. 
The dividing lines of the several Colonies 
and provincial settlements were used as 
frameworks on which the collective body or®@ 
Continental Congress induced the people 
therein resident to build such governments 
as would most assuredly promote their wel- 
fare. The States, as such, were the children 
of the United Colonies; the latter was not 
the foundling brought to lusty growth by 
the independent action of any of the parts. 
The national character of the Revolutionary 
period cannot be more forcibly illustrated 
than by the constant appeals to the ‘‘United 
Colonies,’’ as such, or by the marked obedi- 
ence shown by each to all the earlier unify- 
ing and directing impulses it gave out. 
There would have been no States if the 
United Colonies had not first asserted them- 
selves; the States, practically, logically, and 
legally, derived their existence from the 
action taken at different times in the two 
Continental Congresses, finally culminating 
in the adoption of the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence. 
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THE TRUTH OF HISTORY AND THE HORRORS 


OF 


ANDERSONVILLE. 


Tue Repustic has received in response to 
the appeal it made sometime since a large 
number of communications, all of them 
authenticated by the writers’ full names and 
addresses, as well as by the commands to 
which they were attached during the war, 
or at the time of their capture. They all 
tell the same invariable tale of personal 
cruelty, of a brutal policy, unnecessarily 
harsh regulations, and of a vindictive spirit 
of neglect and ill-will. So general is this that 
the publication of the hundreds of commu- 
nications now in possession of Tug Rerustic 
would constitute the most fearful indict- 
ment possible against the rebel authorities. 
There is scarcely a gleam of light through 
the whole of these somber narratives. In 
fact, it would seem as if it had been the 
policy of the Confederate leaders to bring 
out all the brutes which that ‘‘sum of all vil- 
lanies’’—slavery—could produce, and place 
them in control of our unfortunate prison- 
ers. The ‘‘Southern Historical-Society’’ has 
recently made a labored defense of the Con- 
federate Government against the crushing 
arraignment that was provoked from Mr. 
Blaine and others by the folly of those who 
wanted to honor Jefferson Davis. After oc- 
cupying about three hundred pages with a 
great deal of irrelevant and unauthenticated 
matter, it sums up by claiming to have 
established : 

1. That the laws, orders, regulations, etc., 
of the Confederate Congress, army, and 
administration made all possible provisions 
for the fair treatment of prisoners of war. 

2. That if these were sometimes violated, 
it was without consent or knowledge of that 
government, and that prompt action was 
always taken to correct abuses. 

3. That failure of prisoners to get full or 
proper rations was due to the destructive 
warfare carried on by the Federal troops. 

4. That the mortality in Northern prisons 
was three per cent. more than in Southern 
prisons, and that the suffering in the latter 
was produced by causes beyond control, 
such as epidemics, want of medicines, owing 
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to the Federal blockade, our ‘‘inhuman”’ re- 
fusal to make exchanges, etc. 

5. That Northern prisons were managed 
with horrible brutality. Prisoners were 
starved, frozen, suffered from want of medi- 
cines, hospital stores, and attendance, were 
shot at and beaten on slightest pretext, that 
friends were refused permission to provide 
for them, etc. 

6. That our policy of non-exchange was 
responsible for the larger part of the suffer- 
ing that prevailed. 

This is a fair abstract of what it is claimed 
has been proven by the ‘‘Southern Histori- 
cal Society.”’ 

The evideuce presented to support these 
assertions consists in the main of the follow- 
ing documents, etc. : 

New Orleans letter of Jefferson Davis, 
January 27, 1876, addressed to James Lyons, 
of Virginia. 

Testimony of Robert E. Lee before the 
Committee on Reconstruction in 1866, and 
a private letter bearing date April 17, 1867, 
addressed to a cousin, Dr. Charles Carter, of 
Philadelphia, both denying in general terms 
charges of cruelty against prisoners. 

An extract from A. H, Stephens’ book, 
‘“‘War Between the States,’’ endeavoring to 
show that the responsibility rested upon the 
Federal authorities. 

A letter from Robert Ould, commissioner 
of exchanges; first published in the National 
Intelligencer, August, 1868. 

An important document in the shape of a 
report by a joint committee of the Confed- 
erate Congress, March 3, 1865, by which in 
general terms a reply is attempted to the 
charges made in the Union States, growing 
out of the horrible condition in which our 
soldiers were being returned from Southern 
prisons. An attempt is also made to estab- 
lish cruelty in Northern prisons. 

Then follow a variety of papers: Cartels 
between belligerents; reports of medical of- 
ficers, Drs. Jones and Stevenson being es- 
pecially relied upon; a-statement of Gen- 
eral Imboden, C. S..A., who was, under 
Winder, in general charge of the Anderson- 
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ville and Eufala (Ala.) prison pens. This 
paper does not deny great suffering, but 
endeavors to show it was not avoidable, and 
in reality due to the want of exchange. 

Colonel Chandler’s report of his inspec- 
tion of the Georgia pen is printed with a 
denial of Mr. Davis’ knowledge thereof. It 
is declared that he never heard of it until 
1875. A long letter from the chief clerk of 
the Confederate War Department deals in a 
series of general denials, but is especially 
interesting as to the Chandler report; also 
letters of Jefferson Davis and Mr. Seddon, 
rebel Secretary of War, defending Winder 
as ‘‘a gallant soldier and honorable gentle- 
man.’’ The Confederate Adjutant General, 
Cooper, indorses this eulogy. 

General Beauregard defends the right to 
plant torpedoes in a road about to be marched 
over by an enemy, and denounces General 
Sherman’s employment of rebel prisoners to 
remove those he found planted near Fort 
McAllister, Savannah, Georgia. 

These are the papers, etc., mainly relied 
upon to prove how humanely the Confederate 
authorities acted toward prisoners of war. 
There are, in addition to what have been 
named, a resent editorial by Charles A. 
Dana, and some half dozen brief extracts, 
presenting a slightly more favorable view 
than usual, taken from the hundreds of wit- 
nesses whose testimony of a wholly different 
character is given in the Congressional re- 
port of 1868-’69. 

Under the head of ‘‘Federal Treatment of 
Confederate Prisoners,’’ the Southern Histor- 
ical Society groups a mass of statements, 
largely irresponsible. The first comes inthe 
person of Henry Clay Dean, a notoriously 
foul and unclean demagogue, of the most 
virulent Copperhead stripe, whose statement 
is a mass of loose falsehoods published in 
book form under the title of ‘‘Crimes of the 
Civil War.’’ On any political topic, or on 
any subject connected with the war, Dean’s 
statements would not be received under oath. 
Heis an unscrupulousand disreputable dem- 
agogue, utterly without credit, except inthe 
lowest circles of the ‘‘Sons of Liberty,” 
among Missouri guerillas, and the readers of 
‘*Pomeroy’s Democrat.’’ 

Letters, extracts,and narratives are given 
from the pens of Rev. G. W. Nelson, rector 





of the Episcopal Church, Lexington, Virginia, 
who was a rebel soldier; from an unnamed 
rebel officer to an unnamed lady in Massa- 
chusetts ; extracts from a book written by 
A. M. Kelley, Mayor of Richmond, Virginia, 
who was a prisoner of war at Elmira; and pa- 
pers from Rev. Dr. Handy, a Virginian 
clergyman confined at Fort Delaware; also 
from the Rev. George Harris; from T. D. 
Henry, Oak Grove,Kentucky, written in 1866 
and sworn to in California 1876, captured 
with Morgan in Ohio; and Major R. Stiles, 
prisoner at Johnson’s Island and Fort La- 
fayette. One Charles Wright, of Tennessee, 
gives an account, or what pretends to be, of 
prison life at Rock Island. In it he charges 
a dead-line, wanton shooting thereat, and 
robbery of rations. There is also a state- 
ment of a Union soldier, named John A. Bate- 
son, who is ready to swear,he says, that pris- 
oners were starved to death. One John J. 
Van Allen, of Watkins, Schuyler county, 
New York, states that he was refused per- 
mission at Elmira to distribute relief funds, 
etc., intrusted to him by kindly persons in 
Baltimore. The anonymous letter from a 
so-called medical officer, published in the 
New York World, and relating to the Elmira 
prison is reproduced, in spite of the riddling 
it received on the floor of the House of Rep- 
resentatives during the memorable Blaine- 
Hill-Garfield debate. 

This constitutes nearly all the testimony 
produced to make out the charge of wanton 
inhumanity in Northern prisons. 

The balance of the Southern Historical 
Society’s paper is taken up with an attempt 
to prove that the refusal to exchange, so 
called, was in violation of the laws of war, 
with which argument there is little in com- 
mon with the horrors of the rebel prison pens. 

The case as made for the South, by the 
Historical Society thereof, does not better 
the facts or disprove the allegations, which 
are, alas, too well proven. No one has de- 
nied that the documentary facts were made 
all right for historical purposes. Doubtless 
the Confederate Congress had an eye to 
scenic effect, though it betrayed itself occa- 
sionally, as in the no-quarter resolutions 
offered by Mr. Hill, and in the brutal proc- 
lamation of Jefferson Davis in relation to 
colered soldiers and their officers. 
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As to the character of Winder and his 
subordinates, they were long since proven 
to have been infamous. Defense of their 
acts only proves the charges of sympathy 
with them that have been and are now made. 
On the question of relative mortality, it is 
to be distinctly remembered that the Con- 
federate prisoners of 1863-’64 were gener- 
ally when captured in a debilitated condi- 
tion, unfit for duty, and liable to fall victims 
to any epidemic that might break out. The 
rapid increase of deaths at Elmira at one 
time was due to the prevalence of small-pox, 
not altogether preventible, and likely to be 
brought there by the prisoners themselves. 
Take the death-roll of Andersonville, how- 
ever, and it will be seen that at least ninety 
per cent. of the deaths arose from causes 
altogether preventible, and largely due to 
malarious ground, damp and crowded, in- 
sufficient food, and poorly cooked. Also, to 
the utter want of shelter. The principal 
diseases given in Dorrence Atwater’s Death- 
Roll are scorbutus, diarrhea, dysentery, and 
typhoid fever. These diseases carried off at 
least eleven thousand of the nearly thirteen 
thousand who died in that pandemonium. 
Does not this fact show clearly what were 
the causes of the shocking mortality? The 
annexed narrative will do it, at least. 

As to the insuiliciency of food being caused 
by the warfare carried on by the Union 
forces, a complete answer is found in the fact 
as to Andersonville, that during the period 
of greatest suffering therein, 1864, the State 
of Georgia was able not only to feed its own 
forces, but a large number of other Confed- 
erate troops,while Sherman’s army of 60,000 
men entirely subsisted on the region through 
which it marched. Over 12,000 men died 
in the Andersonville Pen during 184. 
They were half starved, yet over one hun- 
dred thousand soldiers subsisted in the same 
region. So with the other prisoners. Our 
cavalry and other commanders raiding and 
living on the country were generally able 
to keep their men in good condition. The 


prisoners were, however, as ill-fed before as 
after such raids. 

Now, as to the charges of ill-treatment in 
Northern prisons, the evidence is altogether 
too meagre to be worth considering. When 
there is any serious presentation of such 





charges it will be time enough to reply in a 
serious manner. 

If the Confederate South has nothing bet- 
ter to show than the paltry presentation 
made by the Southern Historical Society it 
will find that the only result is labor for their 
pains. Read the following—only one among 
hundreds of similar statements in possession 
of Tue Rervsuic. There is no special plead- 
ing in its direct, straightforward narrative: 
To the Editor of the Republic: 

In reply to your invitation to all survivors 
of Andersonville prison to send to your office 
statements of their experiences in that pen 
of horrors I submit the following sketch, 
which may be of interest to your readers. I 
will not, however, attempt to describe in full 
what I saw and experienced, for volumes 
could be written on the subject and the half 
not be told. Description is almost defied. I 
was taken prisoner at the battle of Chicka- 
mauga, and after a confinement of eight 
months at Richmond and Danville, Va., was 
taken to Andersonville prison. This notori- 
ous place contained twenty-seven acres of 
ground inclosed by a stockade twenty feet 
high. A narrow railing built within eigh- 
teen feet of the stockade marked what was 
known as ‘‘the dead line.’’ Any prisoner 
coming near this line ran the risk of being 
shot on the spot, the instructions to the sen- 
tinels being very strict on this point. Sev- 
eral poor fellows who had ventured too near 
the line were shot on this account to serve 
as examples to the rest. Upen this ground, 
which but a few months before formed part 
of a dense forest, not one single tree had 
been left for shelter or shade. Was it not 
the spirit of barbarous cruelty and revenge 
that prompted the rebel authorities to cut 
down every tree and leave the prisoners en- 
tirely unprotected? Ingenuity was taxed 
in every conceivable way to provide some 
kind of shelter, burrowing being generally 
adopted as the only means of escape from 
the burning rays of the midday sun. Living 
as it were in the earth, and having no sani- 
tary facilities, no change of clothing, vermin 
bred and thrived, requiring a daily clothing 
hunt to relieve the body of their pestiferous 
attacks. 

Imagine 30,000 human beings confined the 
same as so many wild beasts turned out into 
a field, without the least shelter, exposed to 
all kinds of weather, and kept on a very 
small allowance of coarse corn bread and 
pork,with no change in the diet. As a natural 
result of such inhuman treatment diseases 
of the worst nature followed, particularly 
the scurvy, which manifested itself in all its 
hideous forms. The blood had become so 
impure that wounds would not heal, and 
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consequently were followed by gangrene or 
mortification, the sufferers finding relief 
only in death, a few being saved through 
amputation. Vaccination was the primary 
cause in most of these cases. Many of the 
prisoners had been confined at Danville, 
Virginia, where the small-pox prevailed to 
an alarming extent during the winter of 
1863-’64. Fortunately I escaped with an 
attack of varioloid, and my vaccination was 
healed before my removal to Andersonville. 
The so-called hospital was not much of an 
improvement upon the prison, the only shel- 
ter there offered being old tents, with 
nothing but the bare ground to serve for a 
bed. Medicines were furnished in very 
limited quantities, and of the many treated 
only a few recovered. 

Passing myself off as a sick man one day, 
having previously obtained a rebel cap and 
jacket, I was admitted to the yard in front 
of the main prison gate inclosed by an ordi- 
nary board fence, wherein the sick were ex- 
amined every morning for admission to the 
hospital. Watching for some time my op- 
portunity I eluded for a moment the vigi- 
lance of the sentinels, and climbing over 
the fence walked away leisurely and effected 
my escape. In my eagerness to escape I had 
hardly realized the great risk assumed, but 
having become desperate was prepared to at- 
tempt almost anything for the sake of liberty 
and escape from this den of horrors. Con- 
cealing myself for the day in a ravine near by 
I started for the Union lines as soon as it 
was dark enough tor safety. On reaching 
Flint river we (I say we, for in my travels I 
had fortunately met an escaped prisoner) 
discovered a small boat, in which we con- 
cluded to go down the river to the Gulf, and 
so reach our gunboats. But alas for human 
hopes and aspirations! We moved on swim- 
mingly with the swift current, watching 
closely the snags ; but toward morning, be- 
ing off guard a little through drowsiness 
that had stolen over us, we struck a snag, 
which upset our boat, throwing us into the 
stream near the edge of a large swamp. 
Here we struggled for about four hours try- 
ing to get out (the water being about five 
feet deep) until our cries for help brought a 
darky to our rescue, who assisted us out 
and ministered very kindly to our comforts. 
Bless the darkies; I had occasion to try their 
faithfulness in several trying emergencies 
while endeavoring to effect my escape, and 
always found them true as steel. 

Ihad become so exhausted by the struggle 
for life in the swamp that Ll was unable to 
continue my flight, and therefore requested 
my colored friend to conduct me back to 
prison on his horse, as he did not dare to 
harbor me longer. My companion, who had 
been a prisoner only ashort time, continued 








his flight. On my return I was placed in 
the prison hospital at Andersonville, where I 
lingered a long time between life and death, 
but finally recovering again effected my 
escape with another prisoner. Our liberty, 
however, was of short duration. We had 
been out only one night, and had just con- 
cealed ourselves for the day some distance 
from the main road, when we heard the dis- 
mal howl of the bloodhounds on our track. 
Quick as thought we climbed a tree which 
fortunately happened to be near us, and 
awaiting their arrival were soon surrounded 
by a pack of twelve hounds, clamorous to 
get hold of us. Upon arrival of the men in 
charge, who pretended to be looking for run- 
away negroes, we were released from our 
position and conducted back to prison. I 
have related this little chapter of my prison 
experience to prove how our prisoners were 
treated. Wirz kept these hounds for the 
express purpose of recapturing escaped pris- 
oners, and every morning the dogs were 
taken around the stockade to be put on the 
track. Shot down, hounded down, exposed 
and starved to death was only a part of the 
cruel treatment to which we were subjected. 
Other cruelties were perpetrated upon us, 
but I cannot enter into heart-sickening de- 
tails. No wonder the poor fellows died off at 
the rate of over 100 per day, and one day in 
August, I remember, the death-roll num- 
bered nearly 150. The dead were thrown 
into carts and dumped promiscuously into 
pits for burial like so many dead animals. 
In the foregoing I have merely given the 
outlines ; details are not given, for space 
and time forbid. And if in the face of these 
facts Mr. Hill, of Georgia, had the effroutery 
to say in the halls of Congress, ‘‘ I have also 
proved that, with all the horrors which you 
have made such a noise about as occurring 
at Andersonville, greater horrors occurred 
at prisons where yousheld our prisoners, 
and that the atrocities of Andersonville do 
not begin to compare with the atrocities of 
Elmira, Fort Douglas, or Delaware.’? What 
an insult to offer to our loyal dead prisoners 
and their survivors! Did not the rebel 
prisoners confined in these Northern prisons 
have good shelter and food, and were they 
not treated as well as they could be under 
the rules and regulations of civilized war- 
fare? Away with such a perversion of the 
truth! Well may Mr. Hill say, ‘‘ let us turn 
our backs on the past,’’ for it Las a most 
damnable record against the late so-called 
Confederate Government, which would per- 
mit theexistence of the Andersonville den of 
horrors—a lasting disgrace to the civiliza- 
tion of the nineteenth century. 
ISAAC A. ISAY, 
Late Capt. 27th 2’. 8. Inf. 
Fort Wayne, Inpv., May 25, 1876. 
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PATRIOTISM AND SLANDERS. 


“The feast of reason and the flow of soul’’ 
has at all times been a source of enjoyment to 
men of thought, and to men who felt that 
there were necessarily duties to be performed 
between man and man. . 
performance of political duties recognized, 
inasmuch as the peace and progress of society 
were closely interwoven with it. A spirit 
of patriotism often produced a spirit of 
emulation; and a citizen would mark out for 
himself a line of employment which had for its 
object the protection of liberty, the support 
of those principles which would enhance the 
value of free institutions, and their practical 


application to public and private affairs, in | 
order that the country might have the ad- | 


vantage of the aid and intelligence of the 
best citizens, and an influence always in ac- 


tive operation, pressing directly to popular | 


advancement. 
This long has been and is the attitude of 


Republicans. If ever a political party had 


grown out of the necessity of the times it is | 


the Republican party. Its principles called 


for the co-operation of all who loved the 


heritage of the fathers; and when the peril of 


the Nation was caused by the disloyalty of 
the leaders of the Democracy who drew aside 
expecting the Union 
patriotism of Republicans impelled them to 
interpose themselves as a living bulwark 
between Democratic rebellion and the pres- 


ervation of the Republic. The Union was 


saved, but hundreds of thousands offered | 


their lives as a sacrifice on the battle-field, 
and their efforts live in the grateful memory 
of the people. 

The Union was saved by the Republican 


party from destruction. What the Demo- 


cratic party was before the war, and 
during the war, every one knows ; 
and it is very busy in making _his- 


tory now. 


sympathy with the work which Republicans 


have done, and in the next place, the Demo- 
cratic leaders are trying to hound down all 
the statesmen who sustained that work and 
so undo their legislation. In a word, the 
Bourbon Democracy have planted their feet 
upon the great Rock of Scandal, and mean, 
if they can accomplish it, the destruction of 
the most prominent Republicans, whose only 


Especially was the | 


» be destroyed, the | 


: | for that ? 


In the first place, it has no| 


| fault is that they have been faithful and 
| labored most diligently for the welfare of the 
| Union. 

| The Democratic party has inaugurated a 
reign of scandal. A hundred years ago 
Washington and the purest patriots of his 


day were assailed with the most virulent 
scandal. Reckless charges were scattered 


through the land, and our fathers were asked 


to believe them. 
| of the early years of Independence succeed ? 
No! The people could not credit that men 


Did the scandal-mongers 
oa 


| who had been instrumental in founding a 
new Nation should have been unfaithful to 
it. The charges were monstrous; but there 


was no suspension of judgment. Citizens of 


every State supported the patriots against 
whom the scandal was aimed in the most 
If they took the trouble to 


| practical way. 
‘deny it, they acted as if no scandal existed; 
or if the scandal had any effect at all, it 
bound them together in a firmer resolution 
to do their duty, their whole duty as citizens, 


and cast their ballots with irresistible force 
against defamation. Shall the present reign 
of scandal and defamation triumph? The 
founders of the Republic came through the 
scandal ordeal without the smell of fire upon 
their garments, 

The Democracy have now arraigned the 
Republican party for what it has done. The 
| Republican party saved the Republic which 
the Democracy would have destroyed. Can 
scandal hurt it? Prominent 


| Demecratic 
| Republicans participated in the preservation 
‘of the Union, in the reconstruction of the 

South, and in seeking to render citizenship 

there as valuable and safe as it is in the 
| North. Shall Democratic scandal hurt them 
All the floodgates of scandal are 
| opened by the Democratic leaders in the 


| committee rooms of the Capitol. For the 
| preservation of the Capitol, too, the Democratic 
|party has to thank Republicans; for the 
| Southern rebels meant to haye marched on 
Washington, burned the Capitol and public 
| buildings, and sacked the city. Who pre- 
a them? Loyal soldiers who had the 
patriotism to fight for their country and 


since then the right to vote as they fought, 
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while the Democracy were mainly allied 
with its enemies. ,It does seem strange that 
the well tried patriotism and courage which 
saved the city of Washington and the Union 
should have preserved the Capitol as an asy- 
lum for the country’s enemies, and that the 
first use of the amnesty which admitted them 
to the National Legislature should be to 
dominate and subdue their Northern sym- 
pathizers, and then combine and turn upon 
those who were carrying out a national 
policy, seeking to break them down by 
scandalous attacks and venomous charges. 

Men who have done so much for their 
country that history teems with their services 
are hardly the men to do it an injury. And 
it stands to reason that those who saved the 
Union, and raised it till it now stands fore- 
most among the nations of the earth, are not 
of the party to furnish men to dwarf its fair 
proportions; to halt on the road of progress; 
to favor extravagance in expenditures; or to 
mislead the people into attacking or taking 
away the rights of others. 

As the founders of the Republic rode 
through the scandal of their day unharmed, 








so will the preservers of the Republic be un- 
harmed by the Democraticscandal of to-day. 
But scandal becomes the Democracy, whose 
history is scandalous, and what is worse, 
deserved. The Democracy has waited for 
ten years to do just what they are doing. 
Scandal is their natural occupation. Will 
not the people, observing the confusion, the 
untruthfulness and the costly delay of the 
Confederate House of Representatives in its 
endeavors to smirch the character of better 
men, step in and prevent a repetition of the 
disaster, and say such Democratic occupation 
is gone? Let Republicans go to the polls, 
under all circumstances, and cast their bal- 
lots as they fired their bullets. Surely, then, 
the Democratic occupation of slandering 
Union leaders will be gone indeed under 
Republican sway, the country will be led 
into the way of restoration wherein the 
rights of citizens shall be respected and up- 
held, while all reforms that are needed may 
be inaugurated by those who preserved a 
government to be revered for its principles, 
and the Republic to be honored in its integ- 
rity. 





THE AMNESTY DEBATE AND MR. HILL. 


[From the Washington Chronicle, June 4.] 


Representative Benjamin H. Hill, of Geor- 
gia, expresses anger at the republication (in 
part) of his speech made during the amnesty 
debate. The expression of anger towards 
everything he is not in sympathy with is a 
peculiarity of Mr. Hill’s character. That, 
and ability to adroitly change a position, are 
among his leading traits. It is very difficult 
for the Georgian ‘‘fire-eater’’ to express him- 
self otherwise than in uncivil terms, while 
the measure of his own conceit is so huge 
that it blunts by its bulk alike the sense of 
truth and logic. This is well illustrated by 
the following facts: 

One J. W. Davidson, of Monmouth, II1., 
writes Mr. Hill some time since that he had 
received a pamphlet purporting to contain 
the amnesty debate, and that his (Mr. 
Hill’s) speech is so eliminated and garbled 
that from it no one can correctly judge of 
“the position Mr. Hill assumed during that 





at length. He makes the following charges 
and denunciations. Speaking of the pam- 
phlet, he says: 

“It purports to contain the speeches of 
Mr. Blaine, Mr. Garfield, and myself on 
what is known as the amnesty debate. I 
find my own speech most grossly and adroitly 
mutilated. Many entire sentences are cut 
out, and many other sentences and para- 
graphs are cut up and garbled with a mani- 
fest purpose to alter and misrepresent the 
real meaning, temper, and argument of my 
speech. 

* * x * * * 

“T do not know who got up this dirty 
pamphlet. It is a deliberate falsehood and a 
studied attempt to deceive. Every man who sends 
it to another, with knowledge of its character, is 
guilty of the falsehood, and avows thereby his 
desire to deceive the people. Every honest man 
to whom it is sent will feel insulted, and he vs in- 
sulted.’’ 

He adds among other comments that— 

“T called the attention of one of the best 
Republicans in Congress to this pamphlet, 


debate.’ To this Mr. Hill hastens to reply | desiring to see how he regarded it. He only 
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laughed and said, ‘It is bad, I admit, but it 
is politics, and you must expect it.’ Is this 
true? Is this politics? If so, is anything 
safe? Have we reached the point where 
leaders are willing to deceive and the people 
are willing to be deceived? Jf so, then our 
greatest statesman is the greatest liar in the 
country !?? 

Before showing the folly and falsehood of 
Mr. Hill’s uncivil comments, it will be well to 
remind himand the country that, if his criti- 
cisms are truthful and deserved, then Mr. 
Hill himselfis the greatest of offenders. The 
speech which Mr. Hill says is so garbled is, 
as far as republished, taken word for word 
from the Congressional Record. But it is not 
the speech Mr. Hill delivered on the floor 
of the House of Representatives. That 
speech Mr. ITill himself deliberately suppressed, 
substituting for the verbatim copy which the official 
reporters prepared one presenting in various 
essential and important aspects and arguments 
and references of a different character and tone 
Srom those he uttered in debate. Mr. Hill went 
to the length, unknown before in the annals of 
Congressional garbling, of eliminating a spirited 
colloquy between the Hon. Eugene Hale, of Maine, 
and himself. He left only, to use his own 
words, ‘‘many entire sentences,’’ that were 
uttered on the floor; and he so altered others 
as to show ‘‘a manifest purpose to alter and 
misrepresent the real meaning, temper, and 
argument’’ of the speech as actually deliv- 
ered. There can be no doubt but that in so 
doing Mr, Hill engaged in a ‘‘a diliberate 
faslsehood ana a studied attempt to deceive.’’? Mr. 
Hill, in so garbling his real argument and 
printing the eliminated one in the Record, 
was guilty of the falsehood he charges 
against others, ‘‘and avows thereby his desire to 
deceive the people.”? This, too, he did in his 
capacity as a Representative, and by means 
of a channel supposed to be correct—at least 
ought to be from its official character, 

Mr. Hill complains of this campaign copy 
of his so-called speech being ‘‘garbled,’’ 
“eliminated,’? &c. We are anthorized to 
say that the remedy lies in Mr. Hill’s own 
hands. If he will consent to the preparation 
of a correct copy from the verbatim notes 
made of his speech as delivered and reported, 
(not as printed,) and will furnish it to us, 
the same will be at once put in type and cir- 





culated throughout the country. This also 
to the extent of as many copies as may be 
called for. It would be the best possible 
campaign document that Republicans could 
circulate. But let it be the genuine article, 
and not ‘‘garbled’’ and ‘‘eliminated,’’ ac- 
cording to the wisdom which came to Mr. 
Hill in cooler moments, or by the advice of 
political friends. 

However, the pamphlet assailed by Mr. 
Hill does not in any manner justify his use 
of abusive epithets. It contains thirty-two 
pages, does not purport to contain the whole 
debate on amnesty, but gives accurately, 
honestly, and without ‘‘garbling,’’ as far as 
it goes, the main features of that remarkable 
discussion. As a matter of fact it could not 
be ‘‘garbled,’’ as Mr. Hill seeks to misrepre- 
sent. The postal laws allow the franking by 
members of Congress of the Congressional 
Record, or any part thereof, or of reprints 
therefrom. To secure the advantage of this 
provision it must be rigidly adhered to. The 
person by whom the amnesty debate was pre- 
pared for the press states that the rule he 
followed (being limited to thirty-two pam- 
phlet pages for all) was to give, as has been 
done, the opening speech in full of Mr. Blaine, 
then as much of Mr. Hill’s as showed clearly 
and honestly the line of his argument, and 
preserved his own statement of real and al- 
leged facts, eliminating only the side issues 
and rhetorical flourishes. This was followed 
by Mr. Garfield’s speech in full, because it is 
a clear and logical reply to the so-called his- 
torical assumptions and assaults of the 
Georgian. The remainder of the debate is 
very much cut down, and Mr. Blaine, 
especially, has much more reason to complain 
of the elimination made in his last two in- 
cisive speeches and running debates than 
Mr. Hill has in regard to the presentation 
of the speech he printed, but did not deliver. 

Mr. Hill underteok to prove that the Con- 
federacy did all it could by law and regulation 
to prevent suffering among the Union prison- 
ers in its hands; that such suffering as en- 
sued was due in part to the inevitable hor- 
rors of war, but far more to the cruel policy 
in regard to devastation, the blockade, and 
refusal to exchange on our part, than to all 
other causes combined. In addition to these 
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pleas in extenuation, Mr. Hill made a delib- | tends, and considers himself foully treated, 
erate attack on the United States Govern- | the remedy is in his own hands. Republi- 
ment and policy, charging that our treatment | cans will be glad to give the genuine speech 
of prisoners was worse than theirs, and that | the benefit of their machinery and so circu- 
greater mortality ensued. In the speech | late it to the fullest extent. Will Mr. Hill 
printed in the ecord, Mr. Hill toned down | accept this offer and let the real speech be 


the asperity of his assertions a good deal. In | printed verbatim ef literatim? This offer is made 


preparing the speech for publication as a cam- 
paign document an honest effort was made 
to show by Mr. Hill’s owu words (so-called) | 
the full extent of his argument. | 

Butif he really feels aggrieved, as he pre- | 





| by authority. 
| Pledge ourselves to its fulfillment. 


Will Mr. Hill accept it? We 
If not, 
let him forever hereafter hold his peace and 
not unnecessarily soil his mouth or pen with 
false accusations. 





EDUCATION 


Mr. Waddington, the French Minister ot 
Public Instruction and Worship, a Republi- 
can, delivered toward the end of April an 
important address before the United Scien- 
tific Societies of the Sorbonne (Paris) in 
which he indicates the method of reforms 
in the school system which he purposes 
introducing. He says: 

“The government, while guaranteeing full 
liberty of thought and conscience, should, 
at the same time, maintain the rights of the 
State against the encroachments of the 
Church. The standard of sciences should be 
elevated, and a new and freer life in science 
and spiritual matters be promoted. France 
must, therefore, establish real universities in 
the different parts of thecountry; I meansuch 
universities as will unite in a whole the 
single faculties hitherto in existence in va- 
rious places, and will represent all branches 
of science combined, as it is now done in 
Germany. The universities should not be 
like isolated sparks rising here and there, 
but like great and strong flames illuminat- 
ing a whole province. Furthermore, the 
higher instructions of learning, the gymna- | 
sium, and the polytechnical schools should | 
be considerably improved; but above all, 
the elementary and grammar schools should | 
be brought under the control of the govern- | 
ment ; compulsory instruction should be | 
introduced and disciplinary punishment be 
inflicted upon the pupils for neglect of at- 
tendance at public school. Zhe Republic and | 
the right of universal suffrage cannot exist with- | 
out education and the general diffusion of knowl- | 
edge.’ | 

This highly promising programme of the | 
French Minister of Public Instruction is in | 
utter opposition to the ‘‘Congress of the | 


Catholic Committees’? in Paris, which try | 


to have the school system continued under | 
the control of the clergy. | 








. 


IN FRANCE. 


The same Ultramontane Congress protested 
With all its power, by resolutions, against 
public instruction being withdrawn from 
the control of the Church and given up to 
the government. The Cardinal Archbishop 
who presided at that Congress asserted, in 
utter variance with history, that the decay 
of public information was solely attributable 
to the State power, and the Bishop of Nismes 
even went so far as to openly predict the 
speedy downfall of the Republic. The cam- 
paign of the Ultramontanists against the 
Republic, liberty, and progress is in full 
blaze in France. 





Tue following table affords an indication 
of the growth of necessary trades and occu- 
pations, and shows that the South, as a 
section, is by no means so depressed indus- 
trially as it is for political purposes constint- 
ly claimed :, 

Number of hands employed as blacksmiths, coop- 
ers, carpenters and joiners, painters and var- 
nishers, masons and stone-cutters, by the census 
of 1870 and 1860, in the States named. 























~ = In- De- 

States } 860. 

States. 1870. | 1860. |orease.lerease. 
| Alabama, ........ 5,785 4,715 BOO dsecis: sce 
| Arkansas,....... 2,923 Bl Lessee 266 
| Florida ........+6 1,605 1,080 52 j.cccceee 
| Georgia......ccee 8,843 6,122 Bee Lic ccwsws 

Louisiana.......} 9,357 9,113 os SE 
‘iississippi...... 3,970 8,594 BIO ficccscns 
North Carolina.| 7,245 <i eae 9 
| South Carolina.) 4,746 3,505 1,241 |..-ccce6 
| Tennessee....... 11.350 9,210 STOP teedacces 
[TPBEAS'ss oocseeewee 6,804 5,060 1,744 |. 000000 
WARMINIA .....100000 14,609 = 
West Virginia...} 6, 2000 ¢ | 19,204") 1,405 aac tes 
83,237 | 72,046 | 11,466 275 








Total increase, 11,191 ~_ 
*Tn 1860 Virginia included the two States of 
Virginia and West V irginia. 
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POVERTY OF THE SOUTH—GEORGIA AND TEXAS. 


The ex-Postmaster General of the former 
Slaveholders’ Confederacy, Mr. Reagan, has 
several times alluded on the floor of the 
House of Representatives, during the present 
session, to the poverty-stricken condition of 
his State. In one notable instance he met 
with a sharp reply from the Hon. Martin I. 
Townsend, of New York, who soon convinced 
the House that he possessed an accurate 
knowledge of business affairs in the Lone 
Star State. Georgia is sometimes cited in 
proof of the truth of the jeremiads Southern 
Democrats and their allies are constantly 
sending forth. 

Two tables are herewith presented which 
certainly do not carry out the idea of gene- 
ral depression ; on the contrary, they show 
a steady advance in the valuation of taxable 
property in both States, Both tables are 
compiled from State reports, that for Georgia, 
now annexed, being made up from the re- 
turns published in the Report of 1875, made 
by the Comptroller General for the State of 
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It will be seen that there has been a total 
increase in the aggregate value of property 
from 1868 to 1874—seven years—of not less 
than $81,857,772. This is by no means an 
evidence of decadence, especially when it is 
remembered, also, that Georgia was pretty 
thoroughly devastated by the war and its 
operations. 

Taking some details from the table out of 
which the foregoing is compiled, and it will 
be found that the increase of acres of land 
returned for taxation in 1874 over 1868 was 
2,182,084 acres. The total increase in the 
value thereof was $18,976,205. The increase 
in the number of farm hands employed in 
1874 over 1868 was 27,673. In 1873 it was 
38,631. The increase in the value of furni- 
ture for plantation and mechanical purposes 
(the latter being returned only when above 
#300 in value) in 1874 over 1868 was not 
less than $12,400,886, a rather striking evi- 
dence of the greater diffusion of personal 
property and prosperity, which is a charac- 
teristic of free society. 

The increase in the value of city and town 
lots, of money on hand, and in that of mer- 
chandise, are alsoillustrative of the changes 
produced by free labor. The value of town 
lots, etc., in 1868 was $40,315,¢21; in 1874 
it is stated at $57,218,248—an increase of 
$16,902,627. The amount of money on hand 
or of solvent debts had increased in 1874 
over 1868, on a total of $33,507,465, to the 
amount of $15,288,945. The value of mer- 
chandise on hand had also increased to the 
extent of $3,790,294 in 1874, on a total val- 
uation of $13,766,587. The increase in the 
value of cotton factories over 1869 was in 
1874, $1,354,041; in iron foundries, $258,660; 
in national banks over 1869, $6,132,035. 
These facts are all indicative of the beneficial 
changes that have been already wrought. 
But how much greater would be the pros- 
perity if the bellicose politicians, the dis- 
gruntled clergy, irate ladies, and fire-eating 
editors could only be made to see the advan- 
tages that would come in every way from 
such a hearty acceptance, socially and eco- 





nomically, as well as politically, of the con- 


| ditions that have already resulted from that, 
| to them, blessing in disguise, the defeat of the 
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‘lost cause!’’ The large sums distributed 
as wages must alone produce a revolution in 
trade and industry. The facts given are in 
evidence. 4 

Turning to Texas, and the proofs of the 
beneficial changes already produced by free 
labor are quite as striking. The following 
table is worth examination : 
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The increase in the value of the different 
valuations in 1874 over the figures of 1867 
is as follows: 






Acres of land..... Pecccrcccrcccccecsccce 1,596,575 
TM VOAUO. «00560000008 -$17,576,519 
Town lots, in value -. 15,808,306 
Merchandise ......csscccseccves 4,896,445 
Money on hand, etc............. vee. 5,437,425 
Miscellaneous ..... pibeseeseusien seebebws 9,955,682 





Total increase on these valuations .. 53,674,397 


Decrease in the valuation of horses 


sheep, and cattle, 1874 on that of 1867 641,977 
DOTA ANCTEBAD |..050.06schicsssicsy oe anne esee- 53,082,420 


These figures are not entirely reliable, as 
examination of the reports in detail show 
imperfect assessments, and, as a consequence, 
valuations also. But even then they pre- 
aent a gratifying exhibit. The contrast 
might be still further carried out, but these 
figures are sufficient to indicate that the 
States named, at least, are not in a suffering 
condition, and they show conclusively that 
the result of free institutions is a material 
advancement at least. 


Woo Can Hesitate in THER CuHorce.— 
When the Democratic party laid down its 
trust in despair and was about to surrender 
the Union to those who had conspired against 
it, the Republican party took up the trust, 
and, grappling with armed rebellion, crushed 
it after a desperate struggle, thereby saving 
the Union. For the cowardice and disloyalty 
shown in the face of danger the Democratic 
party deserves the condemnation of the 
American people. For its courage and pa- 
triotism in overcoming the rebellion and for 
its wisdom in restoring the States to their 
former rights and privileges the Republi- 
can party deserves the thanks, not only of 
this country, but of the civilized world. 
Who that loves his country can hesitate as 
to which party he should support in the 
coming struggle ? 





ee 
BaRREN OF Goop Resutts.—The Democrats 
have had full control of the House of Rep- 
resentatives for the past six months. What 
have they done to merit public confidence 
and future support? Nothing! Their la- 
bors have been barren of any good results. 
The people’s time and money have been 
recklessly squandered on fruitless investi- 
gations, started for no other purpose than 
to give the Democratic party a little political 
capital in the Presidential campaign. They 


will not only fail to secure this capital, but 
they are likely to lose what little they had 
formerly gained. 
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LET US HAVE PEACE. 


There was great significance in the watch- 
word that General Grant gave to the Repub- 
lican party—‘‘Let us have Peace !”’ . 

“The first want of every nation,’’ said Mr. 
Seward in 1844, ‘‘is peace, the last is peace. 
It wants peace always. So our forefathers 
understood the philosophy of government ; 
for they established a system which dis- 
pensed with even the forces necessary for 
perfect defense rather than cumber it with 
such as might tempt it to unnecessary col- 
lision with other states. A democratic gov- 
ernment has no adaptation to war. War, 
however brief its duration, and however 
light its calamities, deranges all social in- 
dustry, subverts order, and corrupts public 
morals. The first element, then, of our 
social happiness and security is Peacs.’’ 

It is a fact never to be forgotten that all 
the wars that have afilicted this nation since 
it was organized were brought on by the 
Democratic party—the causeless and fruit- 
less war of 1812, the Florida war, the Mex- 
ican war, and the war of the Rebellion. 
All these owe their origin to the action of 
the Democratic party, and if it regains power 
how soon may we expect another war ? 

Among the brightest pages of our nation’s 
history will be those which record the suc- 
cessful results of the great Geneva Arbitra- 
tion. The Republican party can point to it 
as one of its greatest achievements in the ad- 
ministration of government. ‘Che Repub- 
lican party indeed stands for peace as it 
does for freedom and progress. None of 
these great interests can be intrusted to the 
hands of the so-called Democratic party. 
That party has not so conducted itself in 
the past as to secure the confidence of a 
peace loving people, while the Republican 
party rests not under even the suspicion of 
its devotion to humane principles, nor 
can it fall under any such suspicion. It 
seeks no other field for its activity than the 
improvement of the resources of the coun- 
try. Its ambition is for peaceful enterprises 
within our own expansive borders, avoiding 
if possible collision with foreign powers. 





Although it has been remarked* that 
every great international exposition has been 
followed by a great war, it is nevertheless 
true that the influence of such gatherings 
of the people of different nations must be 
peaceful. Whether the great Centennial 
Exposition to be held during this year in 
Philadelphia, the City of Brotherly Love, 
shall contribute to this end we wait to see. 
It would have more effect if it combined 
with its exhibitions and displays some kind 
of an international congress, Last year 
there was held in Holland a congress ad- 
vocating the principles that ‘Shuman society 
belongs to man—a community of nations, 
girded with the armament of justice, ordered 
and perfected by equal and universal law— 
arbitrating the claims of every member, 
and conserving the welfare of the whole.’’ 

We indulge in no over-sanguine hopes of 
‘universal peace’ even among the most en- 
lightened and Christian nations. That is 
something in the dim and distant future. 
But every arbitration convention is a step 
toward it. Moreover, nations and peoples 
are growing more and more practical. They 
are beginning to ask, ‘‘Does it pay ?”? They 
count the cost. Germany finds that of the 
total expenses required to carry on the 
government 26 per cent. is absorbed by the 
army; in France 31 per cent.; in Great 
Britain the same ; in Russia 36 per cent. ; in 
the United States only about 6 per cent. 
The standing army in Germany in time of 
peace costs the government annually about 
360,000,000 of reichsmarks, ejual to $90,- 
000,000, excluding the loss of the labor, 
productive industry, of 438,000 men and 
nearly 100,000 horses. On this basis the 
appropriations for the expense of the army 
have been made for seven years in advance. 

In Italy, as in Germany, the army is re- 
cruited from the able-bodied men of the 
country—for the first line from the ages 
between 20 and 31; for the second 31 to 36; 
for the third 36 to 55. In Italy men under 

*Rev. J. P. Thompson, D. D., L. L. D., form- 
erly of New York, now a resident of Berlin, 


Germany, an able writer on the subject of 
peace in Europe, &c. 
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20 years of age may serve one year before 
they are 20 and thus be exempt from further 
service unless in case of war. In time of 
war no able-bodied man can escape service 
or send a substitute. It is the same in Ger- 
many and France. It is contended in these 
countries that while a large standing army 
is an evil that it nevertheless does some 
good. The army is a school; and no peasant 
returns home, it is said, after his five years’ 
service without being much improved, 
acquiring valuable instruction in the regi- 
mental schools, while his mind is enlarged 
by acquaintance with all parts of his coun- 
try. His physical condition is no less im- 
proved by regular exercise in the open air, 
and other advantages. 

The first line of the Italian army comprises 
300,000 men and 40,000 horses; the second 
250,000 men; the third 200,000. 

The navy of Italy is rapidly augmenting and 
improving incharacter. About seventy men 
of war have recently been sold to make place 
for vessels of moremodernconstruction. With 
two years of peace Italy expects to have a 
navy equal to that of Germany or of Spain. 

We take these two nations, Germany and 
Italy, as the two representatives of military 
power in Europe. Although this is a time 
of peace we see little evidence in European 
governments of a desire to reduce their 
armies to any serious extent. The people, 
however, who feel the burden of great 
armies in times of peace, are considering the 
subject. 

They are opposed at least to wars of con- 
quest and ambition, while they are willing 
to make auy sacrifices to repel the attacks of 
neighboring powers. 

The enormous expenses incurred in the 
maintenance of armies in Europe even in 
times of peace, and the no less enormous 
drain upon the productive industries oftheir 
respective countries, caused by such large 
bodies of mere consumers, we repeat, raise 
the question, Is there no relief? Arbitration 
as a substitute for war seems to be the only 
expedient. But arbitration must be tried. 
We doubt if the British Government was 
quite won over to its unfailing expediency 
by the result of the Geneva Arbitration. The 
United States, on the other hand, is well 





satisfied. Therefore much time and experi- 
ence will be needed to commend arbitration 
to even the most civilized nations. It would 
seem that disputes about property or terri- 
tory, as well as questionsaffecting persons, 
ambassadors, emigrants, refugees, &c., might 
easily be left for settlement to some other arbi- 
trament than war. Other differences will 
gradually come to be settled by arbitration. 

That it is possible to bring men of even 
jealous nations into harmonious relations 
where the object is science or philanthropy 
was evidenced by the Geographical Congress 
which recently assembled in Paris, when an 
eminent German geologist presided over 
one of its sessions. German travelers re- 
counted their explorations, German authori- 
ties were quoted, and German societies and 
savans received prizes and honors. In this 
Congress, as at that held in Holland, the Rus- 
sian, the German, the Hollander, the Swede, 
the Belgian, the Englishman, the French- 
man, the Italian, the Hungarian, each in his 
own tongue, paid tribute to the grand idea of 
universal brotherhood. The Marshal Presi- 
dent of France, the heir to the throne of 
Russia, and the Vice Admiral of France were 
found assisting the more active members of 
the Geographical Congress. 

How far can great nations be induced to 
have recourse to arbitration as a substitute 
for war is a question now receiving consid- 
erable attention. 

In this interest was instituted the ‘‘As- 
sociation for the Reform and Codification of the 
Law of Nations,’? which claims to be the 
embodiment and expression of a conviction 
for a long time cherished by leading pub- 
licists and statesmen of different countries of 
the desirableness and the practicability of a 
well defined and settled international law, 
and an international tribunal, as a provision 
for regulating the relations of nations to 
each other, and adjusting their differences 
by peaceful methods, and thus securing in- 
ternational justice. 

The association had its origin in the year 
1871, while the Washington Treaty and the 
Geneva Arbitration were under considera- 
tion and likely to result in the satisfactory 
and peaceable settlement of the grave dif- 
ferences between Great Britain and the 
United States of America. A ‘‘call’? for an 
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“International Congress’? was prepared by 
Elihu Burritt and the Secretary, James B. 
Miles, in consultation together, which re- 
sulted in a meeting at Brussels in October, 
1873. Among those who assembled at the 
Conference were distinguished men from 
Italy, Spain, England, Holland, and the 
United States. It received also the counte- 
nance of such Americans as Theodore D. 
Woolsey, Reverdy Johnson, Emory Wash- 
burne, Charles Francis Adams, and other 
eminent jurists and statesmen. 

After full and able discussion, in which 
most of the members participated, the Con- 
ference adopted unanimously the following 
resolution : 

“The Conference declares that an inter- 
national code, defining with all the precision 
possible the rights and duties of nations and 
of their members, is eminently desirable in 
the interest of peace, of friendly relations, 
and of the common prosperity. It is there- 
fore of opinion that nothing should be ue- 
glected to arrive at the preparation and 
adoption of such code. The Conference re- 
serves the question of judging to what point 
the codification of the law of nations should 
be simply scientific, and to what point it 
should be embodied in treaties or conventions 
formally accepted by sovereign States. 

“The Conference declares that it regards 
arbitration the means essentially just, reason- 
able, and even obligatory on nations, of ter- 
minating international differences which can- 
not be settled by negotiation. It abstains 
from affirming that this means can be applied 
in all cases without exception. But it be- 
lieves these exceptions to be rare.* And it is 
of opinion that uo difference ought to be con- 
sidered insoluble until after a complete ex- 
position of the matter in dispute, after a 
reasonable delay, and after the exhaustion of 
all pacific means of adjustment.” 

Among the testimonies respecting the suc- 
cess of this mission is the following extract 
from the letter of an English gentleman: 
“The marked attention which you have 
elicited for the object of your interesting mis- 
sion from a number of the most eminent men 
in Europe, including such foremost states- 
men (practical men removed tothe furthest 
extent possible from mere theorists or 
utopian dreamers) as Mr. Gladstone, our 
Prime Minister, M. Drouyn de Lhuys, for- 
merly Prime Minister of France under the 
Emperor Napoleon III., and Count Sclopis, 
President of the Geneva Tribunal—this is in 
itself a great work achieved."’ 





At the Congress at The Hague in 1875 an 
effort was made by Judge Peabody, Chan- 
cellor Pruyn,and other American delegates, to 
adjourn to meet in the United States in 1876, 
but it was unsuccessful. 





Is ta1s Hostinity to tHE SoutH ? 


Under the requirements of the laws by 
which lands were granted in aid of railroad 
construction to the several States several 
million acres in the Southern States revert- 
ed to the public domain at the close of the 
rebellion, owing to the non-completion of 
the roads to which they had been devoted. 
The total was about eleven million acres. 
A considerable proportion of this has been 
assigned to settlers in farms of forty and 
eighty acres each. But Congress has not 
been unmindful of the South since the sur- 
render at Appomattox, as the following state- 
ment of grants or renewals will prove: 








Date of law, State. No. of acres. 
1869 Alabama 897,920 renewal 
1871 Alabama 576, 000 renewal 
1866 Arkansas 
1866 Arkansas 550.5 525 renewal 
1866 Arkansas 864,000 new grant 
1870 Louisiana 1,666,722 new grant 
Total 5,521,889 
Grants to corporations. Acres. 

1871 Southern Pacific ...... scceseee By20,000 
ISll TeOZBS PACHIC 25.00.0000 ccecesses 18,000,000 
1871 New Orleans, Baton Rouge, 

ANG VICKSDULE, 060 ccccccsse0e 000,000 

25,520,000 


To this total should be added 1,582,718 acres 
granted to Missouri in 1866 for the construe- 
tion of two railroads directly advancing the 
interests of Tennessee and Arkansas. These 


make a totai of— 
Acres. 


To the reconstructed States.. 5,521,889 
Tocorporations direct, (within ‘those 

UNOS wa cic seWisicetg 6 cssitisineienemesenedee 4,000,00C 
To corporations for Southern roads, 

and within the Territories...........21,520,000 


To Missouri for Southwestern connec- 
Ged icavacepncsesstatvedmssceanscn ees 


| HebebONAREeeeninseEes 32,624,607 


1,582,718 


s+ | 


Bovrson Democracy relies upon a united 
South in the coming Presidential struggle. 
Republicans should do their best to secure a 
united North. To this end, effective organ- 
zation should take place in every town and 
city of the Northern States. The issue in- 
volved is the life of the nation, and to place 
this issue properly before the people should 
be the duty of true citizens everywhere. 
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A REPUBLICAN SUCCESS NECESSARY TO PROTECT THE 


PUBLIC 

A short time since, when the chiefs of the 
Democratic party were laying out their plans 
for the coming Presidential campaign, one 
of the most influential of our Democratic 
contemporaries in the West advised them to 
attack the RepuBLICAN PARTY ON ITS RECORD 
as the best means of securing Democratic 
success. No Republicancan have the slight- 
est objection to such acourse. It is an ap- 
peal ‘‘to the law and to the testimony ;’’ and 
such an appeal is always to be welcomed, 
because the record of the Republican party 
has passed into history, and the most plausi- 
ble doubts will be resolved into the most 
brilliant certainty in the light of facts which 
can be produced on all points wherein the 
country has been served with honesty or 
protected from injury which the partisan 
spirit of the Democracy deliberately sought 
to inflict upon it. 

Take for instance the injury inflicted upon 
the national credit at home and abroad by 
the Democratic party. The Democratic 
party is responsible as an accessory both be- 
fore and after the rebellion of the South. 
Democratic leaders were in communication 
with the disloyal leaders of the South, and 
knew. how treason was spreading and 
what preparations were made for the out- 
break of the war. The Democratic party 
were in power up to the year 1860. In view 
of what the Democratic party knew as about 
to take place in the South it would admit to 
the public service but two classes of men, 
viz: Southerners who were prepared to des- 
troy the Union to preserve slavery, or North- 
ern men with Southern proclivities. These 
men were sent abroad as ministers and con- 
suls; and the consequence was that in every 
court of continental Europe, in England, and 
the other courts of the world, the utterances 
of the public servants of the United States, 
paid by the people, were impudently disloyal. 
These public servants, professing to worship 
slavery, gravely announced to foreign states- 
men that the Union would be destroyed by 
violence if the intelligent freemen of the 
North did not cease to interfere with the 





CREDIT. 

South and its peculiar institution. So 
earnest had been the communications of 
some of the ambassadors, and so boastful 
had they been of the high and Christian 
character of Southerners, ‘‘born to com- 
mand,”’ as they said, but failing to say ‘“‘the 
plantation slaves, ignorant as cattle though 
in the form of men and women,”’ that states- 
men were perplexed, and had to wait the 
arrival of Republican successors until they 
could understand events. 

The effect of the labors of disloyal ambas- 
sadors and other emissaries was to misrepre- 
sent the resources of the South by ridiculous 
boasting, and to undervalue the resources of 
the North; the combined effect of which was 
to discredit the national securities and alarm 
the holders abroad. The same course was 
pursued at home; and the Government had 
to raise money on the best terms it could, 
but often at a less amount than the face 
value of the bond, and at a high rate of 
interest. This early and great loss to the 
people is distinctly traceable to the disloyal 
utterances of the Democratic party at an 
important crisis in the country’s history. 

At last the country put aside the Demo- 
cratic party as utterly untrustworthy, and 
the Republican party assumed the control of 
every national interest. Its first duty was to 
save the Union. To do this on the battle- 
field, on the men-of-war, and in the council of 
State was the natural instinct of Republicans. 
The grand armies of the Republic were re- 
cruited under the command of soldiers who 
loved the Union, and were willing, men and 
officers, to shed their blood for its preserva- 
tion. While the war was being fought 
Republican statesmen were preparing the 
ways and means for raising money. The 
public mind had to be disabused of the evil 
seed the Democratic party had sown in it. 
Patriots, in whom the people trusted, had to 
come forward and pledge the faith of the 
Nation that the pledges of the Republican 
party should be kept. These pledges were 
enacted into law; and as the Nation’s honor 
was in the keeping of a Republican Congress 
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the faith reposed in the Republican party at 
home extended to capitalists abroad, and 
the bonds of the United States were lifted 
from the cloud which oppressed them, and 
they rose to par and then to a premium; and 
they are at a premium to-day. But the 
Democratic party have never had patriotism 
enough to greet the recovery of our bonds with 
favor. Leading Democrats have always shown 
a desire to break faith with the Nation and 
the Nation’s creditors whenever the finances 
have been the subject of debate in Congress. 
And those debates seem always to have been 
aimed to affect disastrously our credit abroad. 
But the wisdom and sincerity of the Govern- 
ment were too apparent to foreign capitalists 
to cause any permanent derangement, and 
the foreign bondholder has come to look 
upon the Republican party as his greatest 
safeguard, and the same may be said of the 
bondholder at home. 

Persons who hold American securities 
abroad are by no means ignorant of the 
record of the Republican party. They know, 
too, the record of the Democratic party and 
will not put any trustinit. They say that 
a political party like the Democratic party, 
that would permit the Southern slaveowners 
to destroy the Union, is worthy of no con- 
fidence whatever. It is rumored that the 
evil record of the Democratic party has given 
rise to an expression of feeling in a quarter 
that is likely to be heeded. Belmont &Co., of 
New York, are bankers and Democfats. They 
are also the agents of the Rothschilds, whose 
wealth is well known. The Rothschilds 
have large pecuniary interests in this coun- 
try, and they have aright to express them- 
selves in a way that shall indicate that they 
wish their property protected. They are 
understood to have conveyed to Mr. Belmont 
their hope that a Republican President may 
be elected; for if the Republican party is suc- 
cessful they will regard their large invest- 
ments in our public funds as safe. 

This is a very important piece of intelli- 
gence, as coming from the wealthiest and 
shrewdest of foreign capitalists. Nor are 
they the only capitalists that entertain the 
opinion of the safety of investments while 
the Republican party is in power. But what 
a glowing commentary upon the record of 





the Republican party! Surely on that 
record Republicans may go to the country. 
There is nothing in it to be ashamed of. The 
Republican party saved the Nation and 
restored the national credit; and as the 
majority of American citizens are Republi- 
cans the country expects every man todo 
his duty at the polls, and the banner of the 
Republican party will float high in the 
breeze. The ensuing Presidential electionis 
the most important since the days of Wash- 
A Republican President will assure 
to the people the fruits of the war, will 
require the South to protect the rights of all 
men before the law, and will put an end to 
the lawless disloyalty and terror now pre 

vailing in the Democratic Southern States. 
Republicans, take advantage of the oppor- 
tunity; and, animated with fidelity to the 
cause of freedom and love of country, let not 
one ballot be absent when the time comes to 
cast them. 


ington. 








A Dozen Ports. 

We give twelve good points why the Re- 
publican party should be preferred to Democ- 
racy. A hundred equally as good could be 
given: 

1. It represents the intelligence and loy- 
alty of the nation. 

2. It is the champion of free education, 
and an advocate of the rights of labor. 

3. It preserved the Republic in face of the 
greatest rebellion of modern: times. 

4. It restored—through its legislative 
wisdom—the Southern States to all their 
former rights and privileges in the Union. 

5. It abolished slavery. 

6. It made freedom universal. 

7. It settled the vexed San Juan boundary 
question. 

8. It obtained $15,000,000 from England, 
and settled amicably the Alabama depreda - 
tion question. 

9. It gave to the nation a good national 
banking system, 

10. It has paid nearly $600,000,000 of the 
national debt. 

11. It built the Pacific railroad. 

12. It has opened a profitable commerce 
with Eastern nations through favorable 
treaties. 
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One of the worst features of newspaper 
attacks upon public men is that it spares 
neither worth, virtue, nor manhood. When 
a journal passes the bounds of truth and 
decency it cannot complain of its loss of in- 
fluence, for it has taken the steps most cal. 
culated to secure it. Not only does it lose 
its influence, but it loses also any repu- 
tation that it might have had for truth by 
indulging in this species of slander; and it 
deserves the rebuke of right-thinking men 
when administered in the way most likely 
to be felt the keenest, a diminution of its 
subscription list. What claim has the 
editor of a newspaper to the regard of his 
fellow men when he seeks to smirch and 
belittle the character of those whom the 
people have exalted by reason of the great 
services they rendered to the country? 
General Grant has been exposed to incessant 
attacks from a certain class of the press. 
These attacks have been undeserved, and 
have shown that the editors making them 
are unable to appreciate deeds which will 
make the name of U. 8. Grant live in the 
history of the country his military ability 
helped to save. And it may safely be said, 
that when he shall have retired from the 
Presidency and the noise of political clamor 
shall have died away his name will shine 
forth with renewed luster, and the remem- 
brance of his great deeds be revived. 

The editor of the Chicago Times is anxious, 
however, to excel in meanness, and his am- 
bition has, perhaps, met with its match, and 
is not likely to be troublesome for some 
time to come. Where scandal is the source 
of wit very little can be expected, but that 
little, like the Australian boomerang, may 
come back and hurt the person throwing it. 
The Chicago Zimes has sufficient sympathy 
to fraternize with the unreconstructed 
Southern Democrats who sought to destroy 
the Union. To please this class of friends, 
the editor opened its columns to the publi- 
cation of this interesting item: 

‘‘A Sioux brave is named Take Things — 
Take Things is Indian for Grant.’’ 


Of course every Democrat and rebel was 





expected to roar themselves black in the 
face at the joke; and some of them ‘‘laughed 
consumedly.’’ Yet it was a good joke, far 
too good to be allowed to slide into oblivion. 
Moreover that joke had a mission to per- 
form; and in the performance of that mis- 
sion good men laughed contentedly, while 
rebels regarded it with a wry face. The 
Sioux brave Take Things, that reminded 
people of General Grant, recalled vividly to 
the recollection of another writer for the 
press what the Chicago editor had no wish 
toremember. He said of General Grant, as 
Take Things : 


‘Yes; we recall it now; he took Donelson, 
Petersburg, Richmond, and other things 
which the rebels cannot deny, as they would 


not have given them had they been able to 
hold them, but which having been taken 


from them by General Grant, were a fitting 
prelude to the day of Appomattox, when 
every rebel in Lee’s army would have em- 
braced Grant’s legs to be assured of the 
safety of his neck.’’ 
ae 
Borrowing TrovustE.—The Democracy, 
through its agents in the House of Repre- 
sentatives, have been trying for the past six 
months to discover afew faultsin the Repub- 
lican party out of which they can make 
political capital. If one half the labor 
had been expended to give due credit to 
Republican virtues the faults of the party 
would have appeared so trifling that even 
Democrats would have united in praising it 
as the most perfect political organization 
ever devised by wisdom and patriotism. The 
astronomer who searches the surface of the 
sun for the dark spots that are known to be 
there, may borrow trouble over the ultimate 
extinguishment of the fiery orb. But to 
those who enjoy the light, and who receive 
health and comfort from the warm sunshine, 
the dark spots bring no anxiety, for they are 
swallowed up in the brilliancy of the rays 
emitted. So with the few spots that are 
found on the record of Republicanism. They 
may trouble the Clymers, and Randalls, and 
the ex-Confederate astronomers of the House; 
but the people care nothing for them, for they 
know they are the rare exceptions and not 
the rule in the Administration of the Repub- 
lican party. 
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STATE OF LEGISLATION. Louisiana, has been unseated. The balance 

This day (Wednesday, June 14, 1876) the | of these personal matters, with the exception 
business of Congress lingers unfinished. | of the case of Mr. Speaker Kerr, hangs still 
Nothing of consequence has been perfected | in inextricable confusion. The Democratic 
since our last month’s report. The time has | leaders of the House, such as Messrs. Knott, 
been largely occupied in political maneuvers | Randall. and Hill, have proved utterly in- 
preliminary to the nominating Presidential | competent and unfit for the management of 


conventions. To-day the Republican con- | affairs. 
| tariff, on the different schemes of the cur- 


vention meets at Cincinnati, and for many 


What with the discussions on the 


days the air has been rife with speculation | rency, ana the public debt, on the necessl- 


as to the successful aspirant. Almost the 
entire press of the country has been en- 
grossed with these approaching great events. 
Even the Centennial has for the day been 
eclipsed in the excitement which centers in 
the Presidential question. In ten days the 
Democratic convention will meet in St. Louis 
to make their nomination, and all calcula- 


tion as to its choice is as much at fault as | 


the reckoning of the soothsayers in the Re- 
publican camp. But the interest in these 
rival movements is sufficient to explain many 
things in regard to the action of Congress 
during the past month. 

THE HOUSE, 

The House, while professing to devote its 
time to the legitimate business before it, has 
really been frittering away the precious 
period in professions of economy and reform 
and in prosecuting its numerous investiga- 
tions. Nothing has been done with the ap- 
propriation bills now pending. “The most 
important of these bills—without which, 
after this month, the Government will have 
to suspend operations for want of money— 
lies as it came from the Senate, with more 
than a thousand amendments, and some of 
them very serious, yet to be considered. 
Reports from some of the investigating com- 
mittees have been made. Ex-Minister 
Schenck, while acquitted of any intentional 
or moral wrong, has been censured for his 
careless connection with the affairs which 
originated the Emma Mine scandal. Mr. 
A. M. Clapp, the Congressional Printer, 
has also been severely handled, with a re- 
commendation that he be tried in the courts 
for gross malfeasance in office. Some of the 
contested election cases have been disposed 
of, and one Republican, Mr. Morey, from 


4n 


| ties and administrations of the different 
| branches of the Government, and especially 
|in the action concerning individual cases, 
they have brought the whole round of legis- 
lative questions into the most imminent 
peril. 

Exazperated by the charges brought against 
Mr. Doorkeeper Fitzhugh, and more than all 
by the ignorant and silly letter he wrote to 
a friend in Texas, they rushed madly upon 
him, and forthwith turned him out of his 


office. 
MR. BLAINE’S TRIUMPH. 


But the grand day of the session was Mon- 
day, June 5th, when Mr. Blaine rose to a 
personal explanation. The sub-committee 
of the Judiciary Committee of the House had 
called Mr. Blaine before them to explain his 
connection with certain alleged transactions 
of the Kansas Pacific and the Northern Pa- 
cific railroad. They had also summoned 
from Boston one James Mulligan, who was 
said to have possession of some private letters 
of Mr. Blaine, written to his business partner, 
Mr. Warren Fisher, which if published would 
be very damaging to Mr. Blaine. That Mul- 
ligan should have possession of these letters 
and hold them as a menace over Mr. Blaine 
was an enormous outrage, and tended to 
excite him to the highest pitch of feeling. 
He immediately sought an interview with 
Mulligan, and after considerable effort suc- 
ceeded in getting these letters into his hands. 
The committee demanded the letters, which 
Mr, Blaine refused to submit. This placed 
him in a wholly false position before the 
public, and was calculated to do him im- 
mense injury in the public mind. Already 








suspicions were put afloat that Mr. Blaine 
withheld the letters through fear of exposure. 
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He was charged likewise with having ob- 
tained possession of the letters in a dishon- 
orable manner. This was the situation when 
he rose to speak on the occasion referred to. 
He recited the history of the resolutions of 
investigation under which the case had thus 
far proceeded. He then made a splendid 
defense of the right of property in the citi- 
zen, and, rising to a high pitch of energy, 
he defied the House to take those letters from 
him. He dared any man to join issue with 
him upon that point. Then, having vindi- 
cated himself in his course on that subject, 
and drawing from his pocket a package of 
papers which he held up, he proceeded to 
say, notwithstanding his mortification in the 
premises, that, rather than submit to the 
suspicions and evil surmises engendered by 
his withholding the letters, he would throw 
himself on the confidence of forty-four mil- 
lions of people, and would now himself read 
the letters to the House and the country. 
This-was the signal for the most spontaneous 
and long-continued applause all over the 
Hall. Then, in a calm, clear voice, he went 
through with the reading, and when he had 
finished he proceeded to say that but one 
piece of testimony was wanting to make the 
proof of his innocence complete, and that was 
the statement of Josiah Caldwell, now in 
Europe, and turning to Mr. Knott, the chair- 
man of the Judiciary Committee, he asked 
if he had heard from Mr. Caldwell. Mr. 
Knott was silent or evaded a reply. Mr. 
Blaine then, advancing from his desk toward 
Mr. Knott, asked if on last Thursday morn- 
ing, about the hour of eight o’clock, he did 
not receive a telegram from Mr. Caldwell. 
Mr. Knott still evaded a frank and full reply. 
Then Mr. Blaine, stepping still toward him 
with a majesty and power of action perfectly 
sublime, said, ‘‘I charge you that you did so 
receive a telegram from Caldwell which 
perfectly exhonerated me, and that you have 
suppressed it!’? This was the moment when 
the most terrible storm of excitement broke 


from every quarter of the House. The 


Speaker’s gavel was wholly ineffectual to 
quell the tumult, in the midst of which Mr. 
Blaine, having offered a resolution requiring 
the Judiciary Committee to produce the 
telegram in question before the House, re- 





sumed his seat. Mr. Hunton, chairman of 
the sub-investigating committee, went into 
along explanation, followed by Mr. Knott, 
who attempted to quote from the classics 
and to perpetrate some stale witticisms, but 
the battle had been fought and the victory 
won. Mr. Blaine was triumphant, and 
many an eye glistened with pride and 
admiration at his noble action and manly 
bearing. Nothing that the Democrats could 
say or do could roll back the tide of defeat. 
They were routed by one man—‘‘horse, foot, 
and dragoons,’’ and never appeared in any 
phase of their brief career so utterly insig- 
nificant as they did that day before him. 
There have been many scenes of wild excite- 
ment in Congress, but never any that sur- 
passed, even if they equalled, this. The 
oldest members, men who have been long 
in public life, expressed it as their opinion 
that at no time in the history of the Amer- 
ican Congress had there been a scene to 
equal it. It was with the greatest sympathy 
and sadness that the tidings spread through 
the city that Mr. Blaine had been stricken 
down with a serious attack on the brain at 
the steps of the church where he had walked 
with his wife on last Sunday morning. The 
greatest anxiety has been felt in his case— 
but now on this day of the assembling of the 
Convention at Cincinnati, where he is a 
prominent candidate, the telegrams of the 
hour announce his assured recovery. 
SPEAKER KERR. 

This gentleman has for some time past 
been in declining health and obliged for a 
considerable portion of the time to vacate his 
chair in search of relief. Some month or 
more ago a charge was brought against him 
by one Harney, of New York, for having 
received $450 as the price of obtaining an 
appointment for a Captain Green in the 
United States army some ten years ago. 
Harney swore before the committee that he 
himself paid Mr. Kerr the money. It ap- 
pears from the documentary evidence in the 
Department that Mr. Kerr did procure the 
aforesaid appointment, but he swears as 
positively that Harney paid him no money. 
On this question of veracity between the two 
men the personal good character of Mr. 
Kerr has availed him much, while an 
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investigation into the antecedents of the 
man Harney shows that he is capable of 
almost anything to blacken the character of 
others. 

The other day the committee made a unan- 
imous report exhonerating the Speaker, when 
Messrs. Danford and Hurlbut, both Republi- 
cans, without regard of political or party 
considerations, addressed some admirable 
remarks to the House and the country in re- 
gard to the villainous assaults upon the 
character and reputation of public men now 
so much in vogue, and when the vote was 
taken General Garfield, another Republican, 
proposed that it should be taken by rising, 
when every member on both sides of the 
chamber stood up witha hearty good-will. 
Had this generous example been followed in 
some other cases it would have been to the 
credit of the Democratic side, as well as a 
well-merited rebuke to liars and perjurers, 
who from the basest motives lie in wait to 
strike at those who may be in any way ex- 
posed to their attacks. 

THE SENATE. 

The business of the session is expedited 
in the Senate by the fact that the number 
of members is so much smaller than in the 
House, and the most necessary measures 
have been generally well and promptly dis- 
posed of. The legislative appropriation bill 
greatly changed was sent back to the 
House ina few days, where it now remains. 

About two and a half weeks of the last 
month have been occupied with the discus- 
sion and decision of the question of juris- 
diction in the impeachment of General 
Belknap. After consuming some twelve days 
in secret session on this point the Senate 
has decided that it will take jurisdiction 
of the case by a vote of 37 to 29, not a 
two-thirds vote. Friday, June 16, was fixed 
as the day when the Senate as a court 
would meet, to give an opportunity to both 
sides for arrangements in regard to wit- 
nesses, and July 6 as the day when the 
trial shall commence. The respondent has 
already furnished a list of 197 witnesses 
whom he intends to call in his defense ; and 
besides his counsel will most likely raise 
now another preliminary question, as to the 
vote on jurisdiction. It was not a two- 





thirds vote, and they will contend that those 
Senators who voted in the negative can not 
conscientiously sit in the trial of the case. 
But it is not likely that this question will 
be long continued, since the principle in law 
is everywhere recognized that the minority 
of a court is bound by the decision of the 
majority. The work before the Senate in 
this trial, together with the other business, 
gives promise of their remaining in session 
during the sumwer. 
THE DEAD LOCKS. 

That there is serious disagreement be- 
tween the two Houses on the appropriation 
bills is evident to the most careless observer. 
It is clear that there must be concession 
somewhere, or the Government will be en- 
tirely crippled at the end of the month for 
want of funds. If the Democrats of the 
House should adhere to their course sub- 
stantially the Government will certainly be 
crippled in all its branches, and many most 
worthy persons will be turned out of employ- 
ment. It remains tobe seen what can be 
done in time to remedy this deplorable state 
of things. But it is likely that ten or fifteen 
days more will be frittered away on account 
of the all-absorbing interest in the political 
conventions which are to select candidates 
for the Presidential canvass during the pres- 
ent month. Many of the Republicans of both 
the Senate and House are now absent in 
Cincinnati, and in a few days more many 
of the Democrats will be absent on a similar 
errand in St. Louis. There is little likeli- 
hood of much besides being accomplished 
until the nominees on both tickets have been 
selected, and thestruggle for the next Presi- 
dency is fairly launched. Congress has still 
much to do before it can with any propriety 
adjourn. Meanwhile the business of the 
country is in a fearful stagnation, while the 
financial question finds no solution. 

MISSISSIPPI, 

The Senate committee of five to investi- 
gate the last election in Mississippi departed 
for that State on Tuesday, June 6. They will 
make as thorough work as possible, but the 
dace of their return is wholly in uncertainty. 
The discussion on this subject in the earlier 
part of the session disclosed an extent of 
violence and fraud in that distracted State 
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which is scarcely paralleled by any other in 
the Union. The Senate is doing what it 
can to find out and apply the proper 


remedy. 
SENATOR BARNUM. 


The latest accession to the Senate is the 
Hon. Mr. Barnum, a Democrat, from the 
State of Connecticut. The political changes 
in both branches of Congress have been very 
marked, and there is all the more reason 
why there should be no mistake now made 
by the Republican party throughout the 
country, that their majority in the legisla- 
tive branch of the Government as well as the 





incumbent of the Executive may be con- 
firmed. The contest will be severe and close. 
May the Power that rules our destinies avert 
all these calamities, and prosper then ation 
as it enters on the second great century of 
its history ! 
THE NOMINATIONS. 

On Friday, the 16th of June, the Republi- 
can Convention at Cincinnati nominated 
Governor Hayes, of Ohio, for President, and 
Mr. W. A. Wheeler, of New York, for Vice 
President. So the ticket is fairly launched, 
and now it remains to see that this ticket is 
elected. 





LIST OF DELEGATES TO THE NATIONAL REPUBLICAN 
CONVENTION, CINCINNATI, JUNE 14. 


AuAaBAMA.—At large, Hon. Jere Haralson, 
M.C., (colored,) 8. F. Rice, Willard Warner, 
and W. H. Smith ; Ist district, M. D. Wicker- 
sham and F. H. Threatt; 2d, R. H. Knox 
and H. VY. Cashin; 3d, M.S. Patterson and 
R. T. Smith; 4th, J. V. McDuffie and G. 8. 
W. Lewis; 5th, C. H. Miller and W. H. 
Nichols ; 6th, J. A. Cowdery and William 
Miller; 7th, R. A. Mosely and J. W. Barke; 
8th, J. R. Coffrey and Thomas Masterson. 

ARKANSAS.—At large, Powell Clayton, 8. 
W. Dorsey, John M. Peck. District--- John 
McClure, M. W. Benjamin, Joseph Brooks, 
Henry M. Cooper, Asa Hodges, James Tor- 
rens, M. W. Gibbs, 0. A. Hadley, O. P. Sny- 
der, R. A. Dawson, J. F Vaughn. 

Arizona.—R. C. McCormick and De Forest 
Porter. 

CauirorniA.—At large, A. G. Abell, 
Charles F. Ried, G. S. Evans, J. M. Pierce; 
Ist district, John Martin and [. Heeht ; 24, 
L. H. Foote and E. H. Dyer; 3d, N. D. 
Rideout and A. P. Whitney; 4th, Josiah 
Belden and M. E Gonzales. 

CoLtoravo.—At large, Jerome B. Chaffee, 
Henry M. Teller, George W. Morgan, and 
J. L. Brush; district, J. B. Belford, Henry 
McAllister. 

Connecticut.—At large, Joseph R. Haw- 
ley, Stephen W. Kellogg, Joseph Selden, 
Jobn T. Rockwell; Ist district, Martin J. 
Shelden and Dwight Marcy ; 2d, John M. 
Douglas and Lynde Harrison; 3d, John 
A Tibbits and John M, Hall; 4th, Sanauel 
Fessenden and William B. Rudd. 

Dakora.—A. Hughes and A. McHeneh. 

DeLawark.—At large, James Scott, 


Richard G. Smith, J. H. Hoffeeker, and J. 
R. Lotland; district, E. R. Sharpe and D. 
W. Moore. 

District or Cotumpia,— Sayles J. Bewen 
and A. M. Green, 





Fioripa.—At large, 8. B. Conover, W. J. 
Purman, John G. Long, John R. Scott; Ist 
district, Manuel Govin and Peter W. Bry- 
ant; 2d, Harrison Reed and J. W. Menard. 

GeoraiaA.—At large, H. P. Farrow, James 
Atkins, Geo. Wallace, (colored,) H. M. Tur- 
ner, (colored;) 1st district, J. T. Collins and 
J. H. Devaux, (colored;) 2d, E. C.Wade and 
F. F. Putney; 3d, 5S. W. Parker and J. W. 
Bell; 4th, R. L. Mott and 8. Smith ; 5th, 
George Chamberlain and J.O.Wimbish, (col- 
ored;) 6th, Jefferson Long (colored) and J. 
Devaux, (colored ;) 7th, W. L. Goodwin and 
J. N. Vanmeter; 8th, C. H. Prince and Edwin 
Belcher, (colored:) 9th, I. S. Fannin and 
Madison Davis, (colored. ) 

Ipano.—D. P. Thompson and Austin 
Sawyer. 

ILtinois.—At large, Joseph Robbins, Rob- 
ert J. Ingersoil, Green B. Raum, and George 
S. Bangs; Ist district, Sidney Smith and 
G. M. Bogue; 2d, John McArthur and 8. K, 
Dow ; 3d. Frank W. Palmer and Charles B. 
Farwell; 4th, William Coffin and EK. KE. 
Ayers; 5th, R. L. Burchell and Alexander 
Walker; 6th, A. Ro Mock and J. W. Hop- 
kins; 7th, J. Evarts and G. N. Chittenden ; 
&th, J. F. Culver and A. Buck; 9th, T. A. 
Boyd and Enoch Emery ; 10th, D. Mackand 
D. McDill; llth, J. M. Davis and George 
W. Ware; 12th, William Prescott and N. 
W. Branson; 13th, C. R. Cummings and R. 
B. Latham; 14th, D. D Evans and L. J. 
Bond ; 15th, Benson Wood and Thomas J. 
Golden; 16th, James 5. Martin and George 
S. McCord; 17th, John [. Rinaker and H.3. 
Baker; 18th, William McAdams and Isaac 
Clements; 19th, C. D. Ham and W. A. 
Robinson. 

InprANa.—At large, R. W. Thompson, 
Will Cumback, James N. Tyner, Thomas M. 
Browne; Ist district, Wm. Heilman and R. 
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T. Kercheval; 2d, Lazarus Noble and N. R. 
Peckingpaugh ; 3d. J. H. McCampbell and 
Simeon Stansifer ; 4th, J.H. Tripp and Wm. 
J. Baird; 5th, R. M. Haworth and John 
Schwartz; 6th, Simon T. Powell and Asbury 
Steele; 7th, L. M. Campbell and J.C. 5. 
Harrison ; 8th, Amzi L.Munson and W. K. 
Edwards; 9th, M. H. Bunnell and Henry 
Taylor; 10th, E. Merrifield and E. Nicar; 
lith, K. G. Shryock and J. R. Gray ; 12th, 
George Arnold and A. W. Ve Long; 13th, 
B. L. Davenport and James 8. Frazier. 

Iowa —At large, James F. Wilson, Hiram 
Price, John Y. Stone, and Geerge D. Perkins; 
Ist district, Samuel M. Clark and Frank Hat- 
ton; 2d, William T. Shaw and E. 5. Baily ; 
3d, William G. Donnan and A. F. Tipton; 
4th, J. W. Mackenzie and H. Brush; 
5th, Samuel F. Cooper and E. Smyth John- 
son; 6th, Sherman G. Smith and R. L. Til- 
ton; 7th, R. C. Webb and J. J. Steadman; 
8th, John T. Baldwin and L. M. Brooks ; 9th, 
Asa ©, Call and John D. Hunter. 

Kansas.—At large, T. C. Sears, William 
Martindale, A. 4. Herten, and T. D. 
Thatcher ; Ist district, Gyrus Leland and A. 
J. Banta; 2d, D. P. Lowe and F. M. Shaw; 
3d, A. L. Reddon and O. A. Sheldon. 

Kentucxy.—At large, John M. Harlan, 
W. C. Goodloe, W. H. Wadsworth, and 
Robert Boyd; Ist district, R. B. Ratliff and 
J. R. Puryear, 2d, E. H. Murray and E. R. 
Weir; 3d, E. L. Motley and KE. G. Lebree ; 
4th, W. H. Hays and T. C. Burns; 5th, 
James Speed and Madison Minnis, (colored;) 
6th, J. J. Landrum and J. W. Finneil; 7th, 
T. O Shackleford and Gabriel Burdett, (col- 
ored;) 8th, A. R. Burnam and Thomas Z. 
Morrow; 9th, C. B. Farris and H.C. Rainey; 
10th, W. W. Culbertson and Reuben 
Gudgell. 

Lovistana.-— At large, W. P. Kellogg, 8. 
B. Packard, P. B. 8. Pinehback, and W. G. 
Brown; Ist district, C. J. Adolphe and W. 
F. Loan; 2d, H. Dumas and R. H. Chad- 
bourne ; 3d, Chester B. Darrall and Pierre 
Laundry; 4th, George L Smith and J. Y. 
Kelso ; 5th, David Young and G. B. Ham- 
let; 6th, C. E. Nash and J. H. Burch. 

Maine.—At large, Nelson Dingley, Jr., 
J. H. Drummond, J. L. Stevens, and Frank 
Cobb ; Ist district, J. B. Brown and James 
M. Stone; 2¢, William P. Frye and Enoch 
Foster, jr. ; 3d, Russell B. Sheppard and E- 
win Flye; 4th, C. A. Boutelle and J.B.Mayo; 
5th, Eagene Hale and §, L. Milliken. 

Maryranp.—At large, Joseph B. Pugh, 
Edward Wilkins, C. C. Fulton, and John L. 
Thomas, jr. ; lst district, E. G. Waters and 
William Perkins; 2d, John T. Ensor and 
W. A. McKillip; 8d, Robert Turner and 
Peter Thompson; 4th, Samuel M. Shoe- 
maker and Samuel Chase; Sth, W. G. 





Tuck and James A. Gary; 6th, F. M. 
Darby and L. H. Steiner. 

Massacausetrs.—At large, E. Rockwood 
Hoar, Richard H. Dana, Jr., John M. Forbes, 
and Paul A. Chadbourne; Ist district, 
Robert T. Davis and William T. Davis; 2d, 
John E. Sandford and Edward L. Pierce; 
3d, Henry D. Hyde and J. F. Osgood ; 4th, 
Alpheus Hardy and Charles R. McLean ; 
5th, J. M. Shute and J. F. Dwinal ; 
6th, George B. Loring and Henry Carter; 
ith, W. A. Russell and C. H. Waters; 8th, 
James Russell Lowell and James Freeman 
Clarke; 9th, Alexander H. Bullock and 
George F. Hoar; 10th, Rev. J. F. Moors and 
William Whiting; 11th, Edward Learned and 
S. R. Phillips. 

Micnigan.—At large, Henry P. Baldwin, 
William A. Howard, Delos L. Tiler, and 
Jonathan J. Woodman ; Ist district, William 
G. Thompson and Herman Keifer: 2d, Rice 
A. Beal and Charles Rynd ; 3d, W. H. With- 
ington and E. 8S. Lacy; 4th, N. A. Hamil- 
ton and George !lannahs ; 5th, A. B. Wat- 
son and B. D. Pritchard; 6th, William L. 
Smith and W. 8S. George; 7th, J. C. Wa- 
terbury and S. J. Tomlinson; 8th, Theodore 
F. Shepard and H, H. Hoyt; 9th, W. H.C. 
Mitchell and E. Breitung. 

Minnesota.—At large, Alexander Ram- 
sey; Ist district, J. B. Wakefield. W. H. 
Yale, and W. G. Ward; 2d, John T. Ames, 
Albert Knight, and L. Boegen; 3d, R. B. 
Langdon, D. M. Sabin, and N. P. Clark, 

Mississivp1.—At large, J. L. Alcorn, B. K. 
Bruce, R. C. Powers, and Adelbert Ames; 
Ist district, J. M. Bynum and F. H. Little; 
2d district, George M. Buchanan and J. T. 
Settle; 3d district, Jason Niles and T. J. 
White ; 4th district, H. W. Warren and J. 
J. Spellman; 5th district, J. A. Hoskins 
and M. Shaughnessey ; 6th district, C. W. 
Clarke and J. D. Cessor. 

Missouri —At large, Benj. F. Loan, Rh. T. 
Van Horn, G. A. Finkeluberg, and James T. 
Smith, (colored;) Ist district, Hugo Auler 
and George Bain; 2d, Chauncey I. Filley 
and M. A. Rosenblatt ; 3d, William H. Cor- 
nell and John H. Pohlman; 4th® Gustavus 
St. Gem and John A. Weber; 5th, Amos P. 
Foster and W. I. Wallace: 6th, H. E. 


Havens and A. L. Cahn; 7th, Milo Blair and 


Mack J. Leaming; 8th, D. 8. Twitchell and 
A. T. Holcomb; 9th, A. E. Wyatt and 
Charles G. Comstock ; 10th, M. A. Lowe and 
J.P. Jones; lith, A. F. Denny and M. L. 
De Mott ; 12th, J. Sands and 8S. W. Birch ; 
13th, Theodore Breuere and T. J. C. Fagg. 

Montana.—W. F. Sanders and E. D. 
Leavitt. 

Nepraska.—By judicial districts: Ist, R. 
G. Broun; 2d, N. R. Pinney; 3d, L. W. 
Osborn ; 4th, Albinus Nance; 5th, H. 5. 
Kaley ; 6th, Charles F, Bayha. 
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Nevapa.—William Sharon, John P. Jones, 
C. N. Harris, Frank Bell, R. S. Clapp, 
Thomas Wren. 

New Hampsnire.—At large, Ira Colby, 
Nathaniel White, C. H. Burns, and Daniel 
Hall ; 1st district, Alonzo Nute and George 
W. Marston; 2d, E. A. Straw and Jesse 
Gault; 3d, Benjamin F. Whidden and 
Thomas C. Rand. 

New Jexsty.—At large, William J. Sewell, 
George A. Halsey, Frederick A. Potts, and 
G. A. Hobart ; 1st district, Richard 5. Leam- 
ing and W. E. Potter; 2d, Frederick W. 
Robeling and J. N. Stratton; 3d, W. A. 
Newell and W. J. Magee; 4th, John I. Blair 
and Isaiah W. Diltz; 5th, J. Wyman Jones 
and H. C. Pitney; 6th, John L. Blake and 
8. V. C. Van Rensselaer ; 7th, L. H. Ken- 
drick and M. T. Newbold. 

New Mexico.—Samuel B. Axtell and 
William Breeden. 

New York.—At large, Alonzo B. Cornell, 
Andrew D. White, Theodore M. Pomeroy, 

nd James M. Matthews; Ist district, L. 
radford Prince and George William Curtis; 
2d, Abiel A. Lowe and Silas B. Dutcher ; 
3d, Stewart L. Woodford and Benjamin D. 
Silliman; 4th, Jacob Worth and David Wil- 
liams; 5th, William Orton and Abraham 
Lent; 6th, Benjamin K. Phelps and A. J. 
Dittenhoefer ; 7th, DeWitt C. Wheeler and 
Thomas Murphy; 8th, George F. Merklee 
and John D. Lawson; 9th, Marshall O. 
Roberts and Joel W. Mason; 10th, Clarence 
A. Seward and Rufus B. Cowing; 11th, 
Edwin D, Morgan and George Opdyke ; 12th, 
William H. Robertson and James W. Hus- 
ted; 13th, John H. Ketchum and Jacob W. 
Hoysradts 14th, Edward M. Madden and 
John W. Ferdon; 15th, William S. Kenyon 
and Jushua Fiero, Jr.; 16th, Charles E. 
Smith and Joshua F. Smyth; 17th, Isaac 
V. Baker, Jr., and Gilbert Robertson; 
18th, George Cahoon and Franklin W. 
Tobey ; 19th, Wells 8. Dickinson and Henry 
R. James; 20th, James M. Marvin and 
Stephen Sanford; 21st, Hugh G. Crosier 
and 8. S. Edick ; 22d, Amos V. Smiley and 
James C. Feter; 23d, C. M. Dennison and 
A. B. Johnson; 24th, John C. Churchill 
and B, R. Wendell; 25th, George N. Crouse 
and Frank Hiscock; 26th, John H. Camp 
and William B. Woodin; 27th, Hathorn 
Burt and John 8. Shepard ; 28th, Thomas C. 
Platt and Giles W. Hotchkiss ; 29th, Wil- 
liam M. Smith and Harlow Hakes; 30th, 


Charles E. Fitch and Henry A. Glidden ; | 
31st, W. J. Humphrey and William Poole; | 


32d, Philip Becker and Sherman 5S. Rogers ; 
33d, Walter L. Sessions and Alonzo Hawley. 
North Caroiina.—At large, Thomas 


Powers, James H. Harris, W. H. Wheeler, | 
and Virgil 8. Lusk; Ist district, P. John 
and J. J. Martin; 2d, EH. R. Page and W. P. 


Mabson; 3d, James Heaton and D. R. Rus- 
sell; 4th, William A. Smith and R. C. Bad- 
ger; 5th, Thomas M. Owen and Robert M. 
Douglas ; 6th, J. R. Nocho and R. M. Nor- 
ment; 7th, J. J. Mott and Thomas N. 
Cooper ; 8th, Pinkney Rollins and John G. 
Heap. 

On1o.—At large, Benjamin F. Wade, 
Edward F. Noyes, Wm. H. Upson, J. War- 
ren Keifer ; 1st district, Benjamin Eggleston 
and Christian Moerlin; 2d, Henry Kessler 
and L. C. Weir; 3d,H. L. Morey and Frank 
Browning ; 4th, W. D. Bickham and B. 
Collins; 5th, James L. Price and James 
Irvine; 6th, N. M. Howard and Earl W. 
Merry ; 7th, Samuel H. Hurst and John A. 
Smith ; 8th, H. W. Smith and A. R. Byrkett ; 
9th, T. C. Jones and Hylas Sabin; 10th, R. 
P. Buckland and J. B. Rothchild; llth, H. 
C. Jones and 8. H. Bright ; 12th, L. J. Critch- 
field and John Groce; 13th, E. L. Lybarger 
and J. L. McIlvaine; 14th, D. W. Wilson 
and H. C. Carhart; 15th, V. B. Horton and 
Jewett Palmer; 16th, J. T. Updegratf and 
John Lemmox; 17th, C. Aultman and J. A. 
Ambler ; 18th, A.S. McClure and G. T. Per- 
kins ; 19th, H. B. Perkins and George H. 
Ford; 20th, Edwin C. Cowles and Hiram 
Garretson. 

Orecoy.—J. C. Tolman, B. C. Van 
Houghton, J. H. Foster, J. B. David, H. K. 
Hines, H. W. Scott. 

PennsyLvaniA.—At large, J. D. Cameron, 
W.R. Leeds, H. M. Hoyt. R. W. Mackey; 
1st district, H. H. Bingham and Wm. J. 
Pollock ; 2d, John L. Hill and Morton Me- 
Michael; 3d, G. W. Fairman and M. H. 
Stanton; 4th, Wm. B. Mann and W. H. 
Kemble; 5th, J. M. Byram and Joseph 
Johnston ; 6th, H. T. Darlington and Alan 
Wood, Jr.; 7th, G. E. Darlington and J. 
Smith Futhey ; 8th, W. S. McManus and E. 
E. Greissmer; 9th, B. F. Eshe:man and 
Henry 8S. Eberle; 10th, H. J. Reeder and E. 
B. Young; llth, Charles Albright and D. 
A. Beckley ; 12th, KE. N. Willard and H. W. 
Palmer; 13th, L. Bartholomew and Daniel 
P, Miller; 14th, Samuel F. Barr and I. W. 
Grove; 15th, J. E. Carwaltand W. T. Davis ; 
16th, John R. Bowen and L, Rogers; 17th, 
John Cessna and Edward Scull; 18th, John 
Stuart and Johu Wister; 19th, Charles H. 
Mullen and Edward McPherson; 20th, H. 
|T. Harvey and T. H Murray; 2ist, D. S. 

Atkinson and Andrew Stewart; 22d, C. L. 
| Magee and J. H. Hampton; 23d, H. W. 
Oliver, jr., and J. A. Chambers ; 24th, M. S. 
Quay and W.S. Moore; 25th, R. Ruloffson 
j}and Simon Truby; 26th, L. G. Linn and 

Henry C. Bloss; 27th, Thomas M. Walker 
}and J. H. Osmer. 

Ruope Isnanp.—Counties : Newport, 
Charles C. Van Zandt ; Providence, Charles 
| Nourse, Nelson W. Aldrich, G. P. Pomeroy, 
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and Edward L. Freeman; Kent, Henry 
Howard ; Bristol, Isaac F. Williams ; Wash- 
ington, James M. Pendleton. 

South Caronmina.—At large, Robert B. 
Elliott, (colored,) Daniel H. Chamberlain, 
Richard H. Gleaves, (colored,) and John J. 
Patterson ; Ist district, 5. A. Swails, (col- 
ored,) and Joseph H. Rainey, (colored;) 2d, 
H. G. Worthington and- W. J. McKinlay, 
(colored;) 3d, H. C. Corwin and W. B. 
Nash, (colored;) 4th, A. 5S. Wallace and 
John Winsmith ; 5th, Robert Smalls, (col- 
ored,) and Laurence Cain, (colored.) 

TrENnNESSEE.—At large, J. M. Thornburg, 
J. C. Napier, David A. Nunn, and J. T. 
Wilder ; Ist district, R. R. Butler and T. H. 
Reeves; 2d, E. C. Camp and William Rule ; 
3d, A. G. Sharp and T. L. Cate; 4th, James 
Peacock and W. L. Waters; 5th, J. A. 
Warn and W. Y. Elliott; 6th, H. H. Har- 
rison and J. H. Burris; 7th, M. T. Weir 
and G. W. Blackburn; 8th, 8. W. Hawkins 
and E. G. Ridgeley ; 9th, A. A. Freeman 
and J. W. Boyd; 10th, Edward Shaw and 
William M. Randolph. 

Trexas.—At large, E. J. Davis, 5. H. Rus- 
sell, A. Zadek, and A. B. Norton; Ist dis- 
trict, 1. W. Cooper and 8S. T. Newton; 2d, 
A. G. Mallery and F. W. Miner; 3d, I. L. 
L. McCall and L. W. Williams ; 4th, Richard 
Allen and A. J. Evans; 5th, N. W. Cuney 
and Julius Schultze; 6th, J. P. Newcomb 
and W. Billings. 

Urau.—James B. Kean and George A. 
Black. 

Vermont.—At large, Luke P. Poland, 
Wheelock G. Veazey, George Howe, and 
George H. Bigelow; Ist district, Mason S. 
Colburn and F. E. Woodbridge; 2d, War- 
ren C. French and Roswell Farnham ; 3d, 
8. P. Carpenter and J. L. Masom 

Vircinia.—At large, Richard H. Carter, 
Wm. H. H. Stowell, W.S. Stevens, (colored, ) 
John F. Lewis ; lst district, J. B. Sener and 
B. J. Carter; 2d, J. F. Dezendorf and J. M. 
Dawson; 3d, O. H. Russell and P. W. Poin- 
dexter ; 4th, W. L. Fernald and Ross Ham- 
ilton ; 5th, D. 8. Lewis and J. B. De Haven; 
6th, J. H. Rives and George V. Case; 7th, 
J. W. Porter and Joseph Harrison; Sth, 
Wm. Miller and O. Blanchard ; 9th, Jacob 
Wagoner and W. 8. Okey. 

Wasainctoy.—T. T. Mynor and Orange 
Jacobs. 

West Virainia.—At large, Thomas H. 
Logan, Waitman T. Willey, James W. Davis, 
and R. W. Simmons ; Ist district, William 
E. Stevenson and Nathan Goff, jr.; 2d, E. 
W. 5S. Moore and John E. Schley; 3d, Z. D. 
Ramsdell and Eugene Dana. 

Wisconsin. —At large, Philetus Sawyer, 
David Atwood, Mark Douglass, James H. 
Howe ; Ist district, Elihu Enos and James 
Bintliff ; 2d, KE. W. Keyes and J. T. Lewis ; 





3d, E. Bowen and W.H. Brisbane; 4th, 
Edward Sanderson and I. M. Bean; 5th, C. 
E. Lewis and J. H. Mead; 6th, R. L. D. 
Potter and George Grimmer ; 7th, E. O. Rudd 
and John Comstock ; 8th, M. H. McCord and 
George C, Ginty. 

Wyomine.—J. M. Carey and William 


Hunton. 








SPEAKER Kerr’s Vinpication. — Speaker 
Kerr has been vindicated by the unanimous 
vote of the House of Representatives. 
Every Republican voted in his favor on the 
general principle that a good record should 
outweigh even positive testimony from a 
doubtful source. The willingness of the 
Republicans to do justice to Speaker Kerr, 
should cause Democrats to blush for shame 
over their actions under similar circum- 
stances. The witness Harney who testified 
that he paid Mr. Kerr money for a cadetship 
has a far better reputation than the average 
witnesses called upon to testify against 
Republican officials. Weight has been given 
to men of no character by Democratic com- 
mittees. Private reputation and long years 
of honorable service have passed for nothing 
in the partisan investigations set on foot by 
the Democrats of the House of Representa- 
tives. Bent upon securing political capital 
for the fall campaign, the usual sense of 
honor commonly recognized among fair- 
minded men has been totally ignored, and 
every perjurer who could be induced to 
appear as a witness has been regarded an 
oracle of truth. If the prompt vindication 
of Speaker Kerr by the Republicans of the 
House has the tendency to awaken a like 
sense of justice among the Democrats we 
may reasonably hope the period of official 
defamation is nearly at a close, and that a 
healthy public opinion will cause the shafts 
of malice and slander to fall harmless at the 
feet of men who have earned a right to 
public confidence by long and honorable 
service to the country. 


al ene ees 





Our Imports.—Our imports for the month 
of May fell $10,000,000 short of the imports 
for the same month last year, or a decline of 
at least thirty-three per cent. Our exports 
have about held their own. Business de- 
pression has led to the practice of economy, 
and this, if adhered to, must bring about 
prosperity. 
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...In some respect the experiences of the 
past month may be truthfully regarded by 
the Democracy in the light which Tennyson 
places Waterloo when he sings of it as a 

“Day of onsets of despairs.” 

It has been a series of Waterloos. The 
Blaine business especially has been exceed- 
ingly damaging. For the purposes of this 
review the personal attitude and position of 
Mr. Blaine must be put aside. Admiration 
for his remarkable ability, vigor, audacity, 
knowledge of human nature, etc., cannot 
and must not be withheld. He has indeed 
‘plucked the flower safety from the nettle 
danger’’ with consummate skill and force. 
This at least is true for his party, if not as 
wholly so for himself. In his remarkable 
defense Mr. Blaine proved himself able to 
bear whatever burdens of doubt his own let- 
ters might evoke, while, as if by lightning 
strokes, he showed the utter hollowness ot 
Democratic pretensions. The manner in 
which Mr. Blaine handled his defense—if 
indeed it be not invidious to consider him 
in need of defense—shriveled his opponents 
into nothingness or worse, because it showed 
clearly that they were animated only by the 
wicked and unjust purpose of ‘making 
points.’? Mr. Knott, the chairman of the 
Judiciary Committee, is placed in a very 
awkward position by his action in relation 
to the Caulfield cablegram. It looks very 
much as if he deliberately sought to sup- 
press something favorable to an opponent, 
wrongfully accused. 

...Putting aside, however, the theory of 
intentional suppression on the part of Mr. 
Procter Knott, what does his action show? 
This fact—that the Democrats are, as a 
rule, intensely provincial and bigoted in 
their action. The Republicans in the House 
can show at least two score of men who 
would have known that the Cable Telegraph 
Company never send the address of any pa- 
tron other than city or country. A country 
lawyer—a_ provincial Congressman—and 


Procter Knott is both—to whom the receipt 
of a cable dispatch is an event, could not 
be expected to know the rules of a cosmo- 
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politan office like that of the Cable Com- 
pany, and was therefore just in the mood to 
suspect as bogus a dispatch marked ‘‘Lon- 
don,’’ and nothing else. ‘‘Men of affairs,’’ 
like Blaine, if they had been in any doubt 
would have gone or sent at once to the tele- 
graph office and inquired. If necessary such 
aman would have sent to London and found 
out the ‘‘ why and wherefore’’ of such an 
address. But ‘‘mousing’’ is a Democratic 
specialty just now, and men who otherwise 
regard themselves as gentlemen of honor 
do not appear to be in the slightest degree 
ashamed of acting as private detectives, 
while they eagerly rake the gutters over for 
tidbits of libel—provided only the same is 
likely to assoil a political opponent. It is 
the policy of negations, criticism, destruc- 
tion. Small men, provincial patriots, are 
always meanly jealous of large reputations 
and the broad habits of continental life and 
character. 

...Another illustration of the same spirit 
is seen in the inquiry into the Navy Depart- 
ment and Secretary Robeson’s administra- 
tion. The ex-Confederate managers of the 
cesspool committees do not appear to see 
how much their character as Americans is 
injured by the way in which they conduct 
their so-called investigations. But, then, 
they do not ‘have a large degree of interest 
in the American name anyhow. The secret 
slander mill against Mr. Robeson seems to be 
coming to grief somewhat after the fashion 
by which that against Mr. Blaine has been 
put out of gear. The tenor of all these at- 
tacks is the same; the characteristics of 
each investigation are similar. In each one 
of them the Democrats proceed on the as- 
sumption, to all appearances, that every 
Republican public man must be assailed ; 
that every one must be dishonored ; that any 
story or hearsay, however loose, is testimo- 
ny; and that any witness, however disrepa- 
table. who testifies to suit the majority, is to 
be relied upon. 

...In refreshing contrast to all this is the 
manner in which Republicans have every- 
where, and especially here at the capital, 
treated the accusations against Mr. Speaker 
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Kerr. No one who knows the facts will for 
a moment gainsay that when the report was 
first circulated that there was a general feel- 
ing of regret and incredulity—the latter 
being based on the Speaker’s reputation and 
the former because of the scandal which 
such things bring on the good name of the 
Republic. There has been no gloating ex- 
pression of pleasure at the besmirching of a 
political opponent, such as is constantly seen 
among Democrats when some new libel is 
uttered against a prominent Republican. 
The effect of all these things is very notice- 
able. The large number of good citizens 
who were some months since disposed to be- 
lieve that there was an unwarrantable de- 
gree of corruption and loose dealing in 
Government and party circles here—induced 
to such belief by the reiterative abuse which 
has been so freely outpoured for four years 
past or more—are now satisfied that the 
Democracy are anxious only to secure mate- 
rials for a campaign of slander and assoil- 
The real issues they seek will not 
bear debate, and they know it. Hence they 
try to divert it into personal abuse. The 
American people are too intelligent to have 
this played upon them. And in their mis- 
apprehension of the average intelligence the 
Democrats again illustrate the narrow and 
provincial spirit by which they are control- 
led. The people will rebuke in a serious 
manner the spirit which wantonly slanders 
the men who saved the Union in order to 
give place and power to the men who sought 
its destruction. 

...The triumph of Republicanism is not a 
question of mere party ; it contains a deeper 
significance. It is an election between the 
broad, and humane issues on which it is 
founded and the narrow prejudices, the worn- 
out political dogmas of which the Democratic 
policy is the exponent. It is virtually an 
expression of a deliberate choice on the part 
of the American people between political life 
and political suicide. Its failure would be 
the political emasculation of a whole people. 

If we have learned anything from the 
past it certainly should be to distrust those 
special doctrines which were intended but 
as temporary bridges, so to speak, to carry 
a@ perilous experiment over to safe ground. 


ment. 








Une of those bridges Republicanism has 
already swept away into merited oblivion. 
To others the worst foes of the Republic— 
the advocates of an utter extinction of na- 
tionality, by the Procrustean doctrines of 
statesmen like Ben Hill of Georgia, Lamar of 
Mississippi, and Hunton of Virginia—still 
cling with desperation as to the one true 
faith. Theseare the ‘*‘ Othellos’’ who would 
smother the ‘‘ Desdemonas”’ of the Republic 
with the murderous pillow of State Rights. 
They cannot learn the lesson, simple as it is, 
that the whole is necessarily greater than 
any one of its parts, and they are willing to 
go on extending the influence and increasing 
the importance of segments with an irra- 
tional disregard of the unity of the whole. 
It does not occur to them that they are thus 
augmenting toa dangerous degree the power 
of each to harden the other. Take the petty 
States of any country so divided as an in- 
stance. Perpetually warring one upon the 
other, even the ostensible head is to some 
extent powerless to aid orcontrol. There is 
no more positive certainty outside of the 
law of mathematics than that ungoverned, 
unregulated power invariably recoils on its 
own head. The turbulent South, with its 
mixed interests, is peculiarly liable to suffer 
in this way, and it is not difficult to foresee 
the Kilkenuy-cat ending of the much-desired 
“united South” of the sanguine Democrat. 

If we must go back ahundred years in this 
our Centennary, let it be with our eyes open 
to the perils we are incurring and the ex- 
ceeding bitterness of the pennance by which 
we must atone for our folly. 

POLITICAL CONVENTIONS—REPUBLICAN. 

..The Republican Convention called by 
the Spencer committee met at Montgomery, 
Ala., May 24. A Committee on Credentials 
was appointed after which the Convention 
adjourned, On thesecond day nominations 
were made of James Clarke, for Governor ; 
T. T. Allington, Secretary of State; B. M. 
Long, Treasurer; G. P. Plowman, Auditor; 
R. I. Heflin, Attorney General, and P. J. 
Glover, Superintendent of Education. G. E. 
Spencer, Chas. Hayes, Alex. Curtis, and 
Alex. White were elected delegates at large. 
The sixteen district delegates were locally 
divided between white and colored citizens. 
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Resolutions favoring resumption, recog- 
nizing civil and political equality, free pub- 
lic and non-sectarian schools, protection and 
encouragement of labor were adopted; also, 
a resolution of hearty indorsement of Presi- 
dent Grant. A resolution commending the 
Hon. O. P. Morton to the National Conven- 
tion was made the subject of some amend- 
ments, but was finally adopted. 

...May 24. The Kansas Republicans met at 
Topeka. Colonel W. H. Whitman was 
chosen as temporary chairman, and after 
recess P. B. Plumb was elected as perma- 
nent President. Although the delegation will 
go uninstructed the Blaine men were evident- 
ly in the majority. The delegates at larze 
are T.C. Sears, A. M. Martindale, A. H. 
Horton, and T, A. Thatcher. 

.-The Republican State Convention of 
Nebraska assembled at Fremont May 23. 
Nothing was done and an adjournment was 
had to the following day, when little more 
than the election of chairman and delegates 
was accomplished. The former was General 
C. H. Stanwick, and the latter, R. G. Brown, 
N.R. Pinney, L. W. Osborn, H. S. Koley, 
C. F. Bayhoof, and A. Nance. The delegates 
were instructed in favor of Blaine. The 
two delegations from Douglas county were 
excluded, there being a contest between 
them and the committee then acting. 

The Kentucky Republicans in convention 
at Louisville, May 18, indorsed Bristow as 
having been “‘true to Republican principles 
in war and, peace, ever manly, calm, and 
and ever faithful in the dis- 
charge of his duty.’’ A parallel between 
Lincoln and Bristow was also drawn. The 
following is their declaration of principles, 
which calls for— 


First. For the fulfillment of all promises 
by the nation to soldiers and sailors who 
fought for the Union. 

Second. Thorough retrenchment and the 
most rigid economy in all departments of the 
public service. 

Third. Such reform in civil service as will 
prevent prostitution of public station to sel- 
fish ends, and make honesty and capacity in- 
dispensable qualifications for all offices. 

Fourth. Favors men in office who are hon- 
est and have courage to fight corruption. 

Fifth. Repudiation in all its forms is a 
national crime. 

Sixth. The payment of the public indebted- 


courageous, 





ness according to letter and spirit of con- 
tract. 

Seventh. Speedy return to the money of 
the Constitution—gold and silver 

Eighth. Opposition to any postponement 
of return to specie payment beyond the time 
now fixed. 

Ninth. Reduction of taxation as rapidly as 
the public faith permits, : 

Tenth. Upposition to all schemes which 
tend to place our public schools under other 
than popular control. 

Eleventh. Equal rights before the law of 
all citizens. 

Hon, James Speed, Attorney General under 
Lincoln’s administration, was mide Presi- 
dent. 

..The meeting of the Republican Conven- 
tion of Missouri took place at Jefferson City 
May 24. Resolutions 
Grant, and thanking him for his refusal to 
were read; 


indorsing President 


pardon convicted criminals, 
others, favor of Morton, Blaine, and 
Bristow, were referred. <A resolution, de- 
claring the feeling of the convention to be 


in 


‘‘for unity and harmony,’’ of thankfulness for 
reforms, for sound currency of coin vr con- 
vertible paper, and for a non-sectarian 
school system, was then adopted. The con- 
vention further presented resolutions ar- 
raigning the Democratic party for treason- 
able actions in the present House of Repre- 
sentatives. The delegates chosen were 
Benj. F. Loan, R. T. Van Horn, G. A. 
Finkelnberg, and James T. Smith, the latter 
a colored man. 

..-The Illinois Republicans met at Spring- 
field, May 24. The Hon. Shelby McCullom 
was chosen for Governor; Hon. Andrew 
Sherman, of the Chicago Kvening Journal, for 
Lieutenant Governor; Geo. H. Harlow, Sec- 
retary of State; Thomas B. Needles, State 
Auditor; E. 8. Rutz, State Treasurer, and J. 
K. Edsall, the present incumbent, as Attorney 
General. The platform adopted denounced 
the policy of leniency toward ex-Confede- 
rates, and accused the party they represent 
of having caused the violent death of five 
thousand Unionists, white and colored, at 
the South, and calls on the Government to 
protect Union men. Laws to authorize the 
funding of national bonds into longer time 
bonds, bearing lower interest, were urged. 
The present currency was indorsed and a 
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return to the State-bank system deprecated. 
Confidence was expressed in the President 
and the closest union among Republicans 
urged. 

..In the Minnesota State Convention, 
assembled at St. Paul, May 24, the delegates 
were left uninstructed. Ex-Governor Ramsey, 
Lieutenant Governor Wakefield, W. H. Gale, 
and W. G. Ward were elected delegates at 
large. Joun T. Arms, Albert Knight, L. 
Bogen, R. B. Langdon, D. M. Sabin, and N. 
P. Clarke, as district delegates. The Presi- 
dential electors are ex-Governors Davis and 
Miller, General Edgerton, C. K. Tinseeh, and 
L. Bogen. Hard money and free school 
resolutions were unanimously adopted, fol- 
lowed by an emphatic condemnation of of- 
ficial dishonesty and an almost unanimous 
resolution indorsing Mr. Blaine. 

..The Republican Convention of New 
Hampshire met at Concord May 24. 

...May 31. The Louisiana Republicans con- 
vened at New Orleans, Judge Taylor Beattie 
in the chair. Resolutions were adopted 
favoring a return to specie payment, also 
asking for appropriations for internal im- 
provements and aid for the Southern Pacific 
railroad and the improvement of the Missis 
sippi. Governor W. P. Kellogg, S. B. Pack- 
ard, P. B. 8. Pinchback, and W. G. Brown 
were elected They go 
structed. 


delegates, unin- 

...The Republican Convention’ of Iowa as- 
sembled at Des Moines May 31. Seven hun- 
dred and thirty-five delegates were present, 
constituting the largest convention ever held 
in the State. Hon. J. T. Wilson occupied 
the chair. The platform adopted called for 
unity and rigid economy in State and Na- 
tional affairs; favored a convertible cur- 
rency; a continuation of the free school 
system ; demanded the subjection of railways 
and other corporations to the Government, 
and invited immigration into the State. The 
State officers nominated were, Judge Sher- 
man, State Auditor; Register Land Office, 
Captain Secor ; Supreme Judge, Mr. Sevans ; 
Secretary of State, Mr. Young; and J. T. 
McJunkin, Attorney General. The delegates 
at large were J. F. Winslow, Hiram Price, 
John G, Stone, and Geo. D. Perkins. 

... The colored voters of New York held a 


committee meeting at Utica May 23, and 
pledged themselves to the support of Conk- 
ling. 

DEMOCRATIC CONVENTIONS. 

... June 1 the Democratic Convention of Mis- 
siouri assembled at Jefferson City. The fol- 
lowing platform was adopted : 

Ist. Fidelity to all the provisions of the 
Constitution of the United States. 

2d. Perpetual union of States, with local 
self-government in every section. 

3d. Civil service reforms, and restitution 
of tests of honesty, fidelity, aud capacity as 
qualificatious for public office. 

4th. Retrenchment and economy in Fede- 
ral, State, and municipal administration. 
Lessening the burdens of labor by a reduc- 
tion of offices and taxation. 

5th. Exposure and speedy punishment by 
penal laws of corruption and peculation in 
the administration of public affairs. 

6th. Private use and appropriation of pub- 
lic funds by State custodians means embez- 
zlement and robbery. Official accountability 
exacted and enforced by better administra- 
tion of civil and criminal laws. 

7th. Free schools exempt from all secta- 
rian control. A free press accountable for 
abuses to civil and criminal laws. 
| 8th. The preservation of public faith and 
credit, and honest payment of the public 
debt. 

9th. That we are in favor of the resump- 
tion act of January, 1875, but, inasmuch as 
the Nationai Convention of the Democratic 
party is to be held within the next thirty 
days, we deem it inexpedient to adopt any re- 
solutions respecting the currency or finances 
of the country, but refer the same to such 
| convention, hereby pledging ourselves to 
| support its platform. to give the electoral 

ticket of Missouri for the nominee. 





| The delegates chosen were Henry J. Spann- 
horst, Stilson Hutchins, Governor Charles H. 
| Hardin, and ex-Governor Silas Woodson. 
| ...The Alabama Democrats held convention 
| May 31 and June 1, at Montgomery, W. H. 
| Chandler presiding. Governor W. 8. Hous- 
| ton was renominated for Governor ; also, R. 
| K. Boyd for Secretary of State, Daniel Craw- 
| ford for Treasurer, Malo Brewer for Auditor, 
J. W. Sanford for Attorney General, and L. 
| F. Box, Superintendent of Education, were 
| put in nomination. J. L. Pugh and Jno. T. 
Morgan as electors at large, and E. S. Shorter, 
| F. P. Walker, J. T. Morgan, and C.C. Lay- 
don, delegates, were elected. 
| ..The Virginia Democratic Convention 
i met at Richmond May 31, Governor John L. 
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Marye in the chair. Delegates at large 
elected were General James A.Walker, Hon. 
Robert A.Cahill, Colonel D. G.Godwyn, and 
General Fitzhugh Lee; district delegates, 
C. E. St. Clair, B. F. Gunter, Wm Lamb, J. 
B. Prince, Jno. A. Meredith, T. S. Flournoy, 
W. H. Sutherland, T. S. Bocock, Wm. P. 
Johnston, 8. V. Southall, M.G. Harman, H. 
E. Peyton, M. 8. Neal, Wm. Watts, and Wm. 
Astor; district electors, B. F. Bland, Thos. 
Tabb, A. M. Keely, E. K. Harris, E. Penn, 
Wm. M. Cabell, W. H. Riddlesbarger, B. J. 
Barbour, and D. S. Pierce: electors at large, 
Jno. H. Daniel and F. W. Holliday. 

..The Tennessee Democrats convened at 
Nashville on May 31, John M. Crozier as pre- 
siding officer. Resolutions were adopted de- 
manding unconditional repeal of resumption 
act and substitution of Treasury notes for 
national bank currency. Delegates at large 
chosen were J. A. Gardner, J. M. Fleming, 
ex-Governor John C. Brown, and Jno. C. 
Burch. They were instructed to act asa 
unit. 

-.-California Democrats met in convention 
at San Francisco May 24. 

.-Maryland State Convention assembled 
in Baltimore May 31, Colonel John F. Dent 
president. Resolutions favoring specie cur- 
rency were adopted. Hon. Robt. McLane, 
R. B. Carmichael, Hon. E. K. Wilson, and 
Outeridge Horsey were chosen delegates. 
They went unpledged, but the general sen- 
timent was in favor of Bayard, of Delaware. 

... The Democrats of Michigan met in con- 
vention at Detroit May 24 and 25, William 
L.Webber president, and Peter White, Ter- 
rill I. Mills, and Henry Schulberton were 
elected delegates at large. Resolutions re- 
pudiating undue exercise of power by Gov- 
ernment officials, spoils of office, use of money 
to influence elections were adopted, and hard 
money indorsed as the only currency recog- 
nized by the Democratic party. 

... Kansas Democracy assembled at Topeka 
May 16; instructed their delegates to vote 
for Hendricks. 

.-The Demecratic State Convention of 


West Virginia met at Wheeling June 9, and 
nominated the following State ticket : Henry 
Matthews, Governor ; Colonel White, Attor- 
ney General; Joseph S. Miller, Auditor ; 
Thos. J.West, Treasurer; W. K. Pendleton, 




















Superintendent of Education; and A. T. 
Haymond, L. C. Green, and O’Key Johnson, 
Judges of Supreme Court. Messrs. Camden, 
Wood, Davis, and Berkley were chosen del- 
egates at large. 

..The Vermont Democrats convened at 
Montpelier June 1, elected Marcus D. Gil- 
man, R. B. Smalley, Jasper Rand, P. 8S. Ben- 
jamin, James S. Williams, J. W. Bliss, C. M. 
Chase, Thos. B. Kennedy, John Cain, and 
Geo. M. Fisk as delegates. They were in- 
structed to act as a unit, and a strong in- 
dorsement of Governor Tilden was adopted. 
Resolutions calling for a reduction of Gov- 
ernment officials, payment of the public debt, 
the maintenance of a free non-sectarian 
school system, and a currency of coin were 
passed. The convention was the largest as- 
sembled in the State since 1863. 

..The Democratic State Convention of 
Minnesota assembled at St. Paul June 1. 
The session was an excited one. Resolutions 
indorsing Tilden and a return to hard money 
were adopted. The delegates elected were 
E. M.Wilson, Daniel Brick, J. H. McKinney, 
C. F. Brick, Michael Dorran, J. T. Norrish, 
G. E Skinner, Wm. Lee, J. N. Castle, and 
T. G. Mealy. 

...May 23 the Democrats of New Jersey 
held convention at Trenton. They declared 
in favor of a specie currency, and presented 
the name of Joel Parker as their choice for 
President. Messrs. John P. Stockton, Leon 
Abbott, Miles Ross, and John McGreggor 
were the delegates at large. 

... The Democratic State (Greenback) Con- 
vention, meeting in New York city June 1, 
elected Richard Schell, Rutger B. Miller, 
Theodore Tomlinson, and Jeremiah Maguire 
delegates at large. Their resolutions claim- 
ed adwission to the convention of the 27th 
as the only authorized representatives of the 
party and the only organization not con- 
trolled by pecuniary considerations. The 
delegates were urged to effect the repeal of 
the resumption act, and the substitution of 
legal tenders for national bank notes, and 
were further instructed to act as a unit. 

INDEPENDENTS. 

Hon. Peter Cooper has signified his ae- 
ceptance of the Presidential nomination 
made at the Indianapolis Independent Con- 
vention May 18. 
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NOMINATIONS—RENOMINATIONS, 


Colonel J. B. Cummings for Congress. 


Inthe General Assembly, held at Newport | 


nominated to the Senate from Rhode Island. 


The Republican Convention of the Seventh | As a testimonial of esteem and confidence, 


Congressional district of lowahas nominated | the nomination was made unanimous. 


Hon. Wm. P. Frye, of Maine, has been 
renominated by the Republicans of his 


May 31, the Hon. Henry B. Anthony was | State. 





EXECUTIVE AND DEPARTMENT DOINGS. 


THE EXECUTIVE. 
PRESIDENT’S PROCLAMATION. 

The following proclamation was issued on 
Wednesday, May 25, 1876, by the President: 

Whereas, A joint resolution of the Sen- 
ate and House of Representatives was duly 
approved on the 13th day of March last, 
which resolution is as follows: 

Be it resolved by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, That it be, and is hereby 
recommended by the Senate and House of 
Representatives to the people of the several 
States that they assemble in their several 
counties or towns on the approaching cen- 
tennial anniversary of our National Inde- 
pendence, and that they cause to have de- 
livered on such day an historical sketch of 
said county or town, from its formation, and 
that a copy of said sketch may be filed, in 
print or manuscript, in the clerk’s office in 
said county, and an additional copy, in print 
or manuscript, be filed in the office of the 
Librarian of Congress, to the intent that a 
complete record may thus be obtained of the 
progress o/ our institutions during the first 
centennial of their existence; and 

Wuereas, It is deemed proper that such 
accommodation be brought to the notice and 
knowledge of the people of : he United States, 

Now, therefore, I, Ulysses S. Grant, Presi- 
dent of the United States, do hereby declare 
and make known the same ia the hope that 
the object of such resolution may meet with 
the approval of the people of the United 
States, and that proper steps may be taken 
to carry the same into effect. 

Given under my hand, at the city of 
Washington, on the 25th day of May, in the 
year of our Lord 1876, and of the indepen- 
dence of the United States the one hun- 
dredth. U. S. GRANT. 

By the President, 

Haminton Fisn, Secretary of State. 





TREASURY DEPARTMENT. 


THE MONTHLY PUBLIC DEBT STATEMENT. 


The following is a revapitulation of the 
condition of the public debt statement for the 
month ending May 31, 1876: 














Six per Cont. DONS. ..cc0scccccscees $984,9°'9,650 
Five per cent. Donds. .cosceseceeees 710,641,200 
Ws DOLE DOMES . osccic ccccccsece 1,695,041,450 


14,000,000 
5,135,030 





Lawful money debt 
Matured debt 






Legal tenders .... 370, 191,705 
Certificates of deposit .... 38 
Fractional Currency ........escccee 
Coin certiticates....... eeececessece 
Total debt without interest..... 467,650, ,979 

UME GOUT asians orkhedehicesseveesee - 2,181,827,460 
WOTAT ANTOT CSG css ceinnessesicercsoass 31,788,757 
Cash in Treasury— 

RS e cass sees aatea bontenwosnes 66,624,766 

SN ccorecinancskssibedineos 9,285,708 





Special deposits held for — 
tion of certificates of deposit.. 34,385,000 
110,295,474 


Total in Treasury..............4- 
2,103,320,542 


Debt less cash in Treasury ° 
Decrease of debt dvring May — 4 617,515 
Decrease since June 80, 1875........ 25,367,983 


RAILROAD COMPANY, 





BONDS ISSUED TO PACIFIC 


INTEREST PAYABLE IN LAWFUL MONEY. 
Principal outstanding ............. $64,623,512 
Interest accrued and not yet paid 1,615,587 
Interest paid by United States.... 30,141,513 
Interest repaid by transportation 

OIL on 5 50 sstioviniownaiesseva 685,349 
Balance of interest paid by United 
RMON chaste euiien aovctwed asc heeaes 23,290,163 


PRICES FIXED BY AGREEMENT BETWEEN FOREIGN 
MANUFACTURERS TO BE CONSIDERED IN ESTI- 
MATING VALUES OF IMPORTED MERCHANDISE. 

Treasury DEPARTMENT, 
Wasuincron, D. C., May 22, 1876. 

To Collectors of Customs and others : 

This Department is informed that, by con- 
vention or agreement between foreign manu- 
fasturers, prices of certain merchandise are 
fixed for sales to all foreign purchasers, 
except purchasers in the United States, and 
that invoices of such merchandise imported 
into the United States are valued at prices 
less than those so fixed. 

In estimating the foreign market value of 
imported merchandise, appraisers will there- 
fore take into consideration such agreements 
or conventions, as well as other evidence or- 
dinarily considered by them, being careful 
to allow only such discounts, exhibited on 
the invoice, as are according to the usual 
and established usage of the trade, and to 
observe Article 446 of the General Regula- 
tions, which prescribes that discounts shall 
not be allowed when the invoice value will 
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be reduced thereby below the foreign market 
value at the date of exportation. 
B. H. BRISTOW, 
Secretary. 


CONCERNING PAYMENT OF SEMI-ANNUAL DUTY, 
AND MAKING CORRECT RETURNS. 


TREASURY OF THE Unitep STAtEs, 
Wasuineton, May 23, 1876. 

Hereafter prarts will not be received at 
this Office in payment of semi-annual duty. 
The amount must be deposited with the 
Treasurer U.S., an Assistant Treasurer, or 
a designated depositary, including any na- 
tional bank designated as a Government 
depositary, and a certificate in triplicate ob- 
tained therefor, the ‘‘ original’? of which is 
to be sent to the Secretary of the Treasury, 
the ‘‘duplicate’’ to the Treasurer U. S., and 
the ‘‘triplicate’? to be retained by the bank 
making the deposit. 

In order to avoid unnecessary labor and 
annoyance in sending back semi-annual 
returns for correction, banks are urgently 
requested to examine and supervise their 
returns, to insure correctness, before send- 
ing them to this Office. It is also requested 
that there be more promptness in making 
the returns and payments within the time 
specified by law. 

JNO. C. NEW, 
Treasurer U. S. 
CIRCULAR TO MARSHALS. 
TREASURY DEPARTMENT, 
First CoMPTROLLER’S OFFICE, 
Wasuineton, D. C., June 7, 1876. 

The attention of United States marshals 
is hereby directed to the following opinion 
of the Honorable S. F. Phillips, Acting 
Attorney General: 

DEPARTMENT OF JUSTICE, 
Wasuineton, May 29, 1876. 
To the Secretary of the Treasury : 

Sir: Yours of the 24th instant, addressed 
to the Attorney General, contains the follow- 
ing question of law: 

Whether a marshal of the United States 
is entitled to full mileage on each writ 
served by him when several, issued in 
behalf of the Government, to be served on 
different persons, are or might be served at 
the same time, only one travel being neces- 
sary to make the service on all of said 
persons, 

I have read the letter of the Comptroller 
inclosed by you, and considered the cases 
therein stated, in one of which a marshal 
“charges as for five separate trips of 125 
miles each, to serve five subpoenas on wit- 
nesses for the United States in five cases of 
indictments, all the writs having been 


issued February 2, 1876, and all served from 
the 9th to 1lth February, in Edmonson 
county, at or near the same place;’’ and in 





another of which another marshal ‘‘charge3 
travel on each of ten warrants issued by a 
Commissioner at Clarkesville, on the 16th 
October, 1875, all served the next day by 
one deputy, nine of the writs being served 
25 miles from Clarkesville, and the tenth 30 
miles from that place. It appears that for 
one travel ten mileages are claimed.’’ 

Allowances for mileage to marshals, at- 
torneys, and clerks are now regulated by 
the act of 22d February, 1875, (18 Stats., 
334,) quoted by the Comptroller. This act 
provides that ‘‘no such officer or person 
shall become entitled to any allowance for 
mileage or travel not actually and necessarily 
performed under the provisions of existing 
law.”’ 

Under this act, in my opinion, there can 
be but one charge for mileage upon several 
writs, (subpoenas, &c.,) in hand at the same 
time, requiring a marshal to travel to the 
same place or in the same direction. 

If a marshal have in hand several writs, 
(subponas, &c.,) against the same person or 
different persons living at A, he will charge 
mileage but once. If he have several writs, 
&c., against different persons living at either 
A, B, or C, which are (say) in the same 
direction, he will charge one mileage only to 
A, one mileage from A to B, and one mileage 
from B to C. 

No matter how many precepts a marshal 
may have in his hands requiring him to go 
to the same place or in the same direction, 
he makes but one actual and necessary travel in 
serving them; for instance, in the second 
case above the marshal made one actual and 
nine constructive travels. The act of 1875 
puts an end to the notion that the latter are 
performances for which the marshal is to be 
compensated. 

With great respect, your obedient servant, 

Ss. F. Pures, 
Acting Attorney General. 

The construction thus given to the law 
regulating mileage on judicial process is 
made the rule for adjusting accounts for 
travel. And marshals will conform to it in 
making up their accounts. 

Travel should be made by the most direct 
routes, or such as are usually taken by 
business men going on their own affairs at 
their own expense. In vouchers containing 
charges of mileage the following particulars 
are required: The date of each writ; the 
name of officer issuing same; the date of 
service; the place of service. When the 
place of service is not a city, the name of 
the nearest post office, as well as the county, 
should be given; and if not in the immedi- 
ate vicinity of said office, the distance and 
direction therefrom should be stated. 

R. W. TAYLER, 
Comptroller. 
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RESIGNATION OF ASSISTANT REGISTER OF THE 
TREASURY. 
TREASURY DEPARTMENT, 
OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY, 
Wasuinaton, D. C., June 9, 1876. 
To Collectors of Customs: 

The resignation of J. A. Graham, Assistant 
Register of the Treasury, having been ac- 
cepted, to take effect on the 30th instant, 
the blank ‘‘Certificates «f Registry,’? (Form 
4, General Customs Regulations of 1874,) 
heretofore furnished by the Department, 
signed by him, will not be used after that 
date, and all blanks of said form, so signed, 
on hand (unused) in custom-houses on the 
1st proximo will be returned to the Depart- 
ment by mail. 

-B. H. BRISTOW, 
Secretary. 


COINAGE AT THE UNITED STATES MINTS IN MAY. 



























































Philadelphia. 
Pieces. Value. 
Gold coinage............. 15,518 $155,000 
TTAGS GOUATS oi ccccsccsice 100 100 
Subsidiary silver. 5,182,460 1,134,105 
Minor coinage .... 559,500 12,475 
ODN sicreescssecceses se 5,757,518 1,301,680 
San Francisco. 
Pieces. Value. 
Gold COINAGE ...cccccccoee 139,000 | $2,780,000 
Trade dollars ..... 318,000 318,000 
Subsidiary silver........ 2,204,000 716,000 
RUE COURINENS sc asicacbebdfidwedecweeeblvecteasinns.ce 
DOU stat scoseewsses «| 2,661,000 3,814,000 
Carson. 
Pieces. Value. 
Gold coinage ............. | 13,116 $241,160 
PPOGAS WOULD 0500008) sic0s|sescnesncasielocscassns eee 
Subsidiary silver | 1,784,000 340,000 
Minor coinage ........... Innate neseiaigeseecens 
TC] 5 Dn a ee |. 1,797,116 | 581,160 
Total number of pieces coined at 
Bt I MI esecdcevccesecscnsccssee 10,215,634 
TOU VOTO 6 06kescccccccence Be Eee ee $5,696,840 


IMPROVING THE COIN. 

The Director of the Mint has for some time 
past been arranging for an improvement in 
the devices on the coinage. The principal 
change will be the substitution of a classic 
head of Liberty in place of the sitting figure 
on the obverse of the silver coins. The best 
artistic skill that can be secured will be em- 





ployed in effecting this and other improve- 

ments. 

THE BOOKS AND ACCOUNTS OF THE TREASURY 
DEPARTMENT—THE ALLEGED DISCREPANCIES 
IN THE FINANCIAL REPORTS—EVERYTHING 
COMPLETE AND SATISFACTORY. 

The report submitted June 6th by Mr. 
Sherman, in behalf of the Senate Finance 
Committee, concerning the books and ac- 
counts of the Treasury Department and 
alleged discrepancies or alterations therein, 
is extremely voluminous, embodying a large 
number of detailed letters and explanations 
furnished by the Secretary of the Treasury, 
and containing or referring to numerous 
statements of accounts, &c., which are not 
susceptible of condensation and which would 
occupy many columns in print. The com- 
mittee describe in detail the system of 
accountability provided by the statutes and 
say :—‘‘So far as the safe keeping and cus- 
tody of public money covered into the Treas- 
ury is concerned it would be difficult to 
point out a better mode than that provided 
for by the present law. Every safeguard 
that has been suggested has been furnished. 
No law can prevent the neglect or violation 
by comptrollers, auditors, or registers of their 
public duties; but the guards and checks 
upon such misconduct are as perfect as 
human ingenuity could devise. The only 
changes in these laws that the committee re- 
commend are to authorize the Treasurer to 
be credited with unavailable sums charged 
to him, but lost, through no fault of his, by 
the robbery, &c., of his subordinates and of 
the United States depositories; and to pro- 
vide for covering into the Treasury all 
‘trust funds’ on which the interest alone is 
to be disbursed for the benefit of others, so 
that its expenditure may be under the gen- 
eral safeguard of the law, only to be paid 
out in pursuance of an appropriation by 
Congress.’’ In this connection the committee 
refer to the sum of more than $28,000,000, 
which is charged against the Treasurer 
as being on deposit under the act of 1836 
with the several States. 

In regard to apparent discrepancies in the 
Treasury accounts the committee point out, 
among other things, that the Treasury ac- 
count shows only the warrants paid, while 
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the appropriation account shows all warrants 
issued. 

It is further shown that the financial re- 
ports at different periods have been made up 
according to different systems of bookkeep- 
ing in various respects, and that the same is 
true as to the monthly debt statements. The 
detailed explanations of these apparent dis- 
crepancies that have been furnished to the 
committee by the Treasury Department are 
found complete and satisfactory, and no 
change is recommended in the existing 
system, which is declared to be the growth 
of the experience of the Department since its 
organization. In one of the letters which 
are embodied in the report Secretary Bristow 
says: 

“In no instance has there been any 
erasure or alteration in the books or records 


of this Department, and the changes made in 
the published reports have been only to ex- 


press with greater accuracy the precise con” 
dition of the public accounts as shown by 
such books and records.”’ 


CIRCULAR. 


TREASURY DEPARTMENT, 
Fourtu Avpitor’s OFFIcg, 
June 10, 1876. 





The following instructions are issued for 
|the guidance of disbursing officers of the 
|U. S. Navy: 

| In accounts rendered to this Office after 
| the Ist of July, 1876, it is required that all 
payments for traveling expenses or advances 
/Shall be indorsed upon the copies of the 
| orders, as well as upon the originals. 

All vouchers for the above payments, 
| substantiated by copies of orders from which 
| the indorsements of payments have been 
| omitted, will be suspended in the settlement 
| of the accounts. 
| STEPHEN J. W. TABOR, 
Auditor. 
| Approved: 

C. C, CARPENTER, 


Secon Comptroller. 





EUROPEAN 


Great Britain and Ireland had at the close 
of 1874, (Board of Trade Report, ) 16,449 miles 


of railways. The cost was £37,078, or a total | 


of about $3,000,000,000. It has one mile to 
every 5.1 square mile of superticial area, and 
one to about 2,000 inhabitants. The cost per 
capita for construction, etc., has been $90. 
The rate of interest was 4.49 per cent. The 
rate of profit was but 4.74 per cent. 

Belgium had in 1871 about 1,956 miles of 
railway ; 883 miles having been constructed 
by the State. The cost to the State had been 
$58,567,559. The average cost per mile on 
the total mileage was £13,281. In Belgium 
there is one mile to every 5.8 of square miles 
of area, and one toevery 2,614 persons. In 
1872 the profit was 8.1 per cent on the capital. 

Germany, according to Dr. Starmer, had in 
1873, 14,077 miles of railway, being one mile 
to every 14.8 of area, and one to every 2,916 
persons. The total cost has been about 
$1,373,609,700, or $30 per capita, (Dr. 
Sturmer.) ‘The profit on outlay was 6.6 per 
cent. 

France had in 1873, (February 1,) 11,050 
miles open, 2,854 in process, and 773 of lines 
conceded and decreed, making a total of 
14,667. The total cost was about $2,250,000,- 
000. The cost per mile was about £30,746. 
Dividend in France has represented 10.74 per 
cent.on outlay. One-fifth of the cost of French 
railways so far constructed was contributed 
by the State. 

Austria proper has 9,901 miles of railway, 
while South Austria and Upper Italy (Tyrol, 
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| Styria, ete.,) have 2,617, making in all 12,518 
miles. The average cost has been £20,512, 
or a total of about $7,250,000,000. The 
profits were but 6 per cent., (1872.) It is now 
understood to have increased. 

Russia had 10,140 miles, (in 1871,) part of 
which is in Asia. The cost an average per 
mile of £21,846, or a total of about $1,100,- 
000,000. 

Italy had (1873) a mileage of 4,202 miles; 
cost about the same as the German roads. 
Recently (1875) the Government has proposed 
the purchase of all the lines. It has largely 
aided in their construction and guarantees 
interest on the bonds. 

Sweden and Norway had in 1874, 2,227 
miles, a considerable portion of which is 
owned by the State. 

Spain had at the same date, 3,801 miles, 
heavily mortgaged and poorly paying. 
(1870.) 

The Netherlands report 1,042 miles. (1872.) 

Portugal, 489 miles. (1872.) 

Roumania, 507 miles. (European Turkey,) 
(1873.) 

Denmark had in 1872, 530 miles of road. 

The total mileage for Europe, according to 
the foregoing figures is 85,085. Probably 
five hundred miles of this total are to be found 
in Asiatic portions of the Russian and Turkish 
Empires. About one-sixth of this total is 
directly owned by the Governments of dif 
ferent States. The railway system is in all 
countries but Great Britain and the United 
States, more or less under State supervision. 
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